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Flemish Folk Sayings by Pieter Brueghel, the Elder (1525?-1569). From Germar 
Salt Mine, Now Exhibited at the National Gallery, Washington. :See Page 
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NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


EXHIBITION 


of the 


BOOTH TARKINGTON COLLECTION 
OF PAINTINGS 


Including Works by Gainsborough, Lawrence 
Raeburn, Reynolds and Other Masters 


MARCH 20 through APRIL 30 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 





FILE FRAME 
A GALLERY IN ONE FRAME! 


Frame your own pictures, or those supplied, in the new 
FILE-FRAME of beautiful hand rubbed blonde birch, 
with patented back for rotating to vertical or horizontal 
positions. Pictures may be changed instantly without 
removing frame from wall. An ideal gift! 16 x 19” with 
6 Metropolitan Museum Color prints and 1 Flower print 
$15.00; 10 x 14” with 8 Colorprints $10.00, postpaid. 
Mats included. Frames without pictures $10.00 and $7.50 
respectively. Send check or money order. C. O. D. orders 
accepted. 


FILE-FRAME CO. 


77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


MID-20th CENTURY ART 


GALLERY OF LEADING MODERNS 


APRIL tith TO MAY Ist 


1007 N. CLARK ST. @ LOS ANGELES 46 @ CALIFORNIA 


April 1, 1948 


COLORCHROME CORPORATION 


2 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Presents 


Indian Portraits and Scenes depicting contemporary Indian 
life, the last period in the history of the American Plains 
Culture. No other culture is so picturesque as this and none 
holds a higher place in Modern Art. 


These extremely faithful color prints of original paintings 
by ALBERT JACQUEZ, internationally known painter of Amer- 
ican Indian Scenes, will meet the long felt want of good 
reproductions by contemporary artists at a popular price. 


Original Painting and Reproductions are now on exhibition 
at Arthur H. Harlow & Co., 42 East 57th Street, New York City. 


PUBLISHED PRICE $6.00 EacH 


No. 161—Erecting the Sun Dance Tree, coloured surface 122 x 17% Inches 


Write for literature on future publications 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


seeeeeeeeseeaneee Order Coupon Sa SS eee ee eee eee 


COLORCHROME CORPORATION 
2 Broadway 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Please send me the following prints by ALBERT JACQUEZ: 
wsisstonsoam No. 161—Erecting the Sun Dance Tree ....ccccccccscssssenseeeneeee 

.. No. 151—Sun Dance Camp 1945, Stoney .. 
esincaee . No. 108—Tom Turn Up Nose, Blackfoot Indian “(portrait) 
sunlit No. 101—Dog Tail, Stoney Indian, Winter Dress (portrait) 
(] money order CL) check C) c.0.D. 
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PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


16 East 57th Street, New York Established 1878 


PICASSO 


FROM 1913 TO 1947 
















Through April 17 


LLIOT OR 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


APRIL 5 - 24 


BABCOCK GALLERIES . 38 East 57th St., N.Y. 6G. 


CARMINE DALESIO, Director 


JOWN DECKER MEMORIAL EXHIBIT 


Through April 24 


JOHN DECKER STUDIOS 


1215 Alta Loma Road 





Los Angeles 46, California 


———_. 


HARTLEY before 1932 


BERTHA SCHAEFER GALLERY 


Through April 17 


22 GAST OVEN Stee et 


PIERRE 
MATISSE 


41 EAST 57th STREET - 


NEW YORK 





MIRO 


EXHIBITION 


THROUGH APRIL 10 





NEW YORK ° 




















Berlin Newsletter 
By Helen Boswell 
ae | 
AMSTERDAM :—Holland, rich with am 
treasures, is more than grateful to 
MFA & A men instrumental in retyupy 
ing all those choice works. Pictupg 
are back on the walls of The 
Museum, but they still remain 
casual confusion. Great masterpieg 
line the walls with the careless opp 
lence of an elegant brownstone hous 
in the 90s, The gentleman who henieg 
us around explained that that was the 
principle behind all this friendly dis. 
order, the visitor should feel at home 
and as though he had just walked into 
the home of someone who liked pic. 
tures, But it was hard on a pair of 
art lovers with the foggy foggy dew 
outside and the gloomy dark inside, ¢ 
You have to check your camera at the 
desk, but they didn’t say anything 
about flashlights. Next time... . 
Fortunately the best of the Rem. 
brandts are placed in a decent sort M | 





































of room, and here we solemnly viewed 
The Anatomy Lesson of Dr. Tulp, I if 
never saw anything deader or whiter 
than that tallow-toned cadaver with 
the half-opened eyes, or anything more 
sensitive than the frill-banded hands 
of the handsome Dr, Tulp. Rembrandt 
with all his magnificance is also repre. 
sented in The Hague Museum by his 
theatrically portrayed Biblical scenes, 
especially the Tears of Saul. One wo- 
man in front of a study of two Negro 
boys remarked that it was “just like 
the Homer in Boston,” which makes 
nice going for the American artist 
but a little hard on American culture. 

Places of high honor seem to be near 
the windows and there we viewed the 
Vermeer gem, Girl with the Pearl, and 
by squinting our eyes and walking 
around in circles we could partially 
enjoy two gorgeous Rubens. Jan Steen, 
Pieter de Hooch, Ferdinand Bol and 
Jacob Van Ruisdael were also well 
represented. 

The Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam has 
improved since the war and the restitu- 
tion of art. When these pictures were 
returned and sorted, a lot of them 
found their way to the cellar and only 
the best were placed on the walls. 
Fewer pictures and a better lighting 
system have made the Rijksmuseum 
into one of the neatest museums t0 
be found anywhere. Here we saw the 
two famous Vermeers, The Letter and 
The Milkmaid, as well as two excel 
lent Frans Hals, including The Old 
Toper. This was the gay old blae 
whose hand was restored some yeals 
back to reveal a topaz glass of drink 
ing stuff, I’m surprised they didn’t try 
to conceal that beautiful red nose and 
the merry glint. 

Speaking of pictures suddenly re 
vealing unsuspected things, we saw The 
Night Watch turned into The Day 
Watch. There was a lot of good Rem- 
brandt going to waste under those time 
honored shadows, even if it did take 
a world crisis to clean up the canvas. 
Judging by Indian time and the shadows 
cast by the soldiers, this gigantic scene 
seems to represent high moon in the 
center of town. Most remarkable & 

(Please turn to page 37) 
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Paintings by 
RAPHAEL 


GLEITSMANN 


April 5 - 24 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th Street, New York City 
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GEORG JENSEN INC. 
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of the decorative arts 
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Water-colors by Nathaniel 
Pousette-Dart 


March 22 through April 9, 1948 


GEORG JENSEN GALLERY 
Second Floor * 667 Fifth Avenue 





JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 


MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


JOZKO & AT i hy 


Thru April 10 


F b | G 601 MADISON AVE. 


AT 57th ST., N. Y. C. 
April 1, 1948 
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Word from Illinois 

Sir: A few personal words of thanks and 
appreciation for the superb coverage which 
you gave us on our show are certainly in 
order. At this point we are a little “show 
happy”, but feel that we can say that the 
whole venture is a success; and due to the 
co-operation of friends like yourself, I think 
we may look forward to establishing the 
show as an annual. 

—C. V. Donovan, University of Illinois 
Liked the Corbino 

Str: Congratulations on the beautiful 
cover by Corbino. This issue not only looks 
good outside, but the magazine gets better 
inside, too. The common sense expressed in 





_the University of Illinois catalogue and the 


Boston Institute declaration as quoted on 
your editorial page are excellent. 
—FRANK OEHLSCHLAEGER, .Warshall 
Field & Co., Chicago. 
Price of a Meal 
Sir: The article in your issue of March 
1 by Frank J. Roos on the Illinois show was 
most interesting in affording comment on 
the state of American painting today, It 
also provokes thought anew on our jury 
system and the mechanics of collecting pic- 
tures for exhibition. Mr. Roos writes: “If 
this exhibition seems to be weighted with 
a number of paintings to the left of center, 
one can only blame the good traditional 
painters who did not submit their work.” 
Time was when the most generally held 
belief was that juries had an unwritten and 
even unspoken code based on the “I'll take 
yours if you'll take mine” principle of selec- 
tion. But other complications arise today. 
The old line traditionalist is definitely on 
the defence—not that he needs to be if he 
is a good painter And when he submits to 
a jury, he suspects that not only will the 
modern member of that body turn thumbs 
down but that his own conservative col- 
league, once he is a jury member, will do 
so as well. Nobody wants to be considered 
a reactionary, political or artistic, these days. 
Our uninvited painter then, be he ever so 
good, may balance the price of shipping 
his painting againts that of a small dinner 
party and decide in favor of the meal! 
—Dovucias HANSEN, University 
of Missouri. 
Necessary 
Sir: I can’t get along without the Dicest 
—enjoying as I do the controversial articles, 
as well as all the timely news and reviews. 
—Miss Coan Henry, Kansas City 





WATERCOLORS 
by 


JOHN 
WHORF 


April 5 - 24 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, 


N. Y. 





OF King Street, Alerandria 


SYD 


BROWNE 


APRIL 6 - 17 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 


Branch: 55 East 57 Street, New York 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 








Old and Modern 
Paintings 


1 East 57th St. e New York 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


MASTERPIECES 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


New York - 


Six Masters of 
Post-Impressionism 


BENEFIT LOAN EXHIBITION 
FOR THE HOME FOR THE DESTITUTE BLIND 


April 8th - May 8th 
10:00 to 5:30 Daily 
Adm. 50 cts. Plus Tax 
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WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC. 
19 East 64th Street, New York City 


Paris Buenos Aires London 


720 Fifth Avenue 


HUDSON RIVER SCHOOL 


American 19th Century Landscape Paintings 
EXHIBITION DURING APRIL 


NEW ENGLAND COAST 
By ALVAN FISHER, 1848 
Oil on Canvas. 25 x 30 in. 
HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 


150 Lexington Avenue at 30th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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They Drop the Other Shoe 


Promscy the Ides of March had nothing to do with it. Nei- 
ther can the blame be placed on the cussedness of inanimate 
objects. But we is in trouble! Just as the first hints of Spring 

to soften the most persistent winter since and before 
1888, the printers of New York, after years of threatening, de- 
cided to go out on strike. That left the DicEst, along with all 
the other magazines produced in the erstwhile printing capital 
of America, between the sword and the wall. However, to 
quote the standard maxim—“The impossible takes a little 
longer”—the DiceEst will continue to appear, twice a month 
during the official art season and once a month during the 
summer. 

Some people take a lot of killing. .The Dicrst, having sur- 
vived a 10 year Depression and a World War without missing 
one deadline, does not intend to change its habits at this late 
date. 

The copy you now read may be late. For this we are sorry; 
but we have done everything possible to make the delay as 
short as possible. This issue may look strange to veteran sub- 
scripers. For this we ask our readers (some of whom have been 
with us for 21 years) to understand the times and circum- 
stances under which my wonderful staff “went to press” with 
the April 1 issue (in 5 installments and in Century, Regal, 
Caslon and Gothic type). We did our best—mostly with- 
out normal sleep during the past hectic week. It may not be 
good, but at least we did not strike-out with the bat on our 
shoulder. A comforting thought: maybe, someday, this issue 
of Tae Art Dicest will be a collector’s item. 

I always carry in my bill-fold a photograph of a famous 
toreador being gored by a bull with 20-20 vision. When things 
get rough I take it out, study it anew and ask myself: “And 
you think you have troubles?” Seriously speaking, the DicEstT 
staff is keenly conscious of the debt we owe our readers and, 
in turn, we hope that you will be lenient in your judgment of 
our results. 


























For the Privileged Few 


T# WEEK-END OF MARCH 20 was beautiful in Washington, 

with the thermometer in the eighties and the cherry blos- 
soms impatient to unfold. And, besides, the National Gallery 
was at last exhibiting publicly the $80,000,000 worth of Old 
Masters found in a German salt mine by the victorious U. S. 
Army and brought to this country for protective custody. 
Among the thousands who viewed these masterpieces was 
almost the entire staff of the DicEst, who motored down from 
57th Street. 

It was a thrilling event—for us, and others of the privileg- 
ed few. But how about the other thousands in key art 
centers scattered across the land who are not within commut- 
ing distance, or are not members of the art press? Kimball 
of Philadelphia, Taylor of New York and Edgell of Boston 
have officially asked for the exhibition—all heads of great 
institutions that are well equipped to tend expertly great 
works of art (how about the exhibition of priceless tapestries 
lent by France to the Metropolitan and the Chicago Art 
Institute? ) . 

It is only State Department red-tape and Army inertia 
that prevent citizens of other key American art centers from 
sharing the thrill of the privileged few. The Army, once 
severely criticised in the foolish petition of leading art schol- 
ats, is afraid to risk a surface scratch on these great paint- 
ings. It is like a hot potato, to be tossed to another as soon 
as possible. Somehow the idea has grown that the petition 
of these few art scholars represents the opinion of the civilian 
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masses. The disciplined Army M. P.s are proud of their detail 
at the National Gallery, but they are ultra-sensitive of duty. 
Our “protective custody” must be exactly that. 

The exhibition closes in Washington on April 18, after 
which the masterpieces will be re-crated, transported to New 
York and returned to Germany. No more inappropriate time 
could have been chosen for the return to their homeland. 
Political conditions, which were bad when they were shipped 
to America are now far worse. Legally they belong in the 
Russian Zone, and, therefore, would probably be regarded as 
legitimate loot by the Soviets (as they did the Dresden Mu- 
seum treasures). If we have another example of the Munich 
appeasement, we will probably hand the paintings over with 
apologies for the delay in transit. If war comes, how long 
would it take the Soviet war machine to take all of Germany, 
Weisbaden, the German masterpieces and everything else over 
there that defines the democratic way of life? 

Will it help International justice if these paintings are turn- 
ed over to a helpless Germany, to be stolen by an imperialist 
Russia? Or would it be more intelligent to retain them an- 
other year or so; exhibit them across the country at $1 per 
admission for the benefit of war orphans? The crowds in 
Washington indicate the popular appeal of these paintings. 
A press-day phone call to Director Finley informed us that 
191,335 visited the Gallery the first 12 days. 

Why continue being naive? 

More than 300 years ago America became the natural habitat 
of those who regard the dignity of the individual as a prime 
requisite to civilized living. By my God, gentlemen, how long 
does it take to reach maturity? 


What Place Academic 


While certain modern artists are taking to task Plaut and 
Aldrich for changing the name of the Boston Institute of 
Modern Art to the Institute of Contemporary art (see page 
23), and fearing that there is a trend to restrict modern 
American artists in the same manner that Russian composers 
are being punished, the National Academy, citadel of aesthetic 
conservatism, appears to be taking startling turns to the left. 

It is no longer news that John Marin was accorded Acade- 
my votes; this year we have the rather startling announce- 
ment that John Heliker was given the Obrig Prize in the 
122nd National Academy exhibition for an abstraction, Peril- 
ous Night, which was one of the high-points of the Chicago 
Art Institute’s recent abstract and surrealist survey. This 
painting looked good in Chicago among its next-of-kin; it 
also looks excellent at the National Academy, perhaps proving 
that a good painting, modern or conservative, can hold its 
own in any company it keeps. We once criticized the National 
Academy for excluding the experimentalists; maybe now it is 
time we gave this ancient institution credit for effort to break 
the chains of tradition. 

Aside from Heliker, the current exhibition includes works 
by such non-academicians as Milton Avery, Revington Arthur, 
Louis Bosa, Xavier Gonzalez, William Gropper, Philip Gus- 
ton, Hopkins Hensel, Joseph Hirsch, Eric Isenburger, Henry 
Kallem, Karl Knaths, Dan Lutz, Sigmund Menkes, Henry 
Varnum Poor, Abraham Rattner, Iver Rose, Byron Thomas, 
Sol Wilson and Karl Zerbe. 

On the surface it would appear that the National Academy 
has taken over the earlier role of the Whitney Museum; the 
Whitney has invaded the territory of the Museum of Modern 
Art; and the Modern is left somewhere between a retrospec- 
tive and a memorial. 


* * * 


HIS I WANTA SEE DEPT:—According to the New York 

World-Telegram, more than 30 animals were drowned the 
night of March 22 by flash floods at the Cleveland Zoo, in- 
cluding two African civets, two storks, a wolf, two vultures, 
two dingoes (Australian wild dogs). Fletcher Reynolds, zoo 
director, was quoted as saying that a “number of ducks 
saved themselves by climbing trees.” 
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Music on the Beach OIL PAINTING 


by BEN MESSICK 


Exhibiting APRIL 4th to 17th in the Gallery of 
the SAN DIEGO SCHOOL of ARTS and 
CRAFTS, La Jolla, California 


MESSICK'S PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS and LITHOGRAPHS 


Francis Taylor Galleries 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


PAINTINGS BY 


AMANDA de LEON 


VENEZUELAN PRIMITIVE 
THROUGH APRIL 


ON EXHIBITION AT 
BONESTELL GALLERY | VIVIENNE GALLERY 


50 EAST 58th STREET 1040 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


VAN 


6ocHt 


BENEFIT OF GIRL SCOUT COUNCIL 
OF GREATER NEW YORK a 


Through April 17 


14 EAST 57th STREET 


PARIS 


NEW YORK 
L O N D ON 


Recent Paintings by 


GIFFORD BEAL 


APRIL 5th to 24th 
* 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES © 
32 East 57th Street New York 
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Leda and the Swan by Correggio 


Masterpieces from German Salt Mine Thrill Thousands in Washington 


Washington:—If paintings could be 
worn out by looking at them, the 202 
pictures from Berlin museums, being 
exhibited at the National Gallery under 
the auspices of the U. S. Army, would 
at least have been in a state of exhaus- 
tion before their working day was half 
over on the first Sunday they were on 
display. There were 6,000 people wait- 
ing before the doors of that austere pile 
of marble on Constitution Avenue be- 
fore they opened at 2 o’clock on that 
hot spring afternoon, and by 5 ‘o’clock, 
some 25,000 men, women and children 
—including babies in baby carriages— 


Burial of Christ by Carpaccio 


had been guided in slow-moving lines, 
by spick and span Army M.P. guards, 
before the most thrilling group of 
paintings that has ever visited this 
country. Heaven knows what the count 
was when the Gallery closed at 10 P. M. 

Of course, these world-famous works 
of art received plenty of publicity when 
they arrived in this country late in 
1945. The story is so well-known, par- 
ticularly to Digest readers (aside from 
numerous editorials, a full list of the 
pictures was published in the «Jan. 1, 
1946 issue) that it will be recounted here 
only in brief: 


From a cache in a salt mine disco- 
vered by the advancing American Army, 
primarily paintings from the Kaiser 
Frederich Museum, authorities made a 
selection which was shipped to this 
country for “safe keeping until condi- 
tions in Germany insuring their proper 
care have been established”. A hue and 
cry arose, and many of the most impor- 
tant art authorities in the country for- 
mally protested the “loot”, and de- 
manded its immediate return. Unstated 
by the press releases and in official in- 
terviews, but quickly picked up by the 
press, was the fact that the pictures 

The Pearl Necklace b 


v Vermeer 





Moses Breaking the Tablets of the Law by Rembrant 


belonged to a museum that fell within 
the Russian zone in Berlin, and it was 
recalled that the contents of the muse- 
um in Russian occupied Dresden had al- 
ready disappeared within the borders of 
the Soviets. 

The shouting and the tumult died, 
and we heard nothing more except, un- 
officially, that the controversial pic- 
tures were being given every possible 
care by experts (though no restoration) 
in the air conditioned vaults of the Na- 
tional Gallery, and that they would not 
be exhibited in spite of all previous 
clamor for such a show. Suddenly, less 
than a month ago, came a modest and 
brief announcement to the effect that 
they would be exhibited at the National 
Gallery from March 17 to April 18, 
prior to shipment back to Germany. 

It is almost impossible to overesti- 
mate the value of this exhibition for 
people whose chances of ever seeing 
these paintings abroad is remote. Awe 
follows shock on seeing the originals of 
works known through reproductions to 
most school children. The living, breath- 
ing life, the vibrance of light and color 
and the essential spirit of such works 
as Van Eyck’s Man with the Pink, Hol- 
bein’s portrait of George Gisze, Ver- 
meer’s Pearl Necklace, Brueghel’s Flem- 
ish Folk Sayings and Rembrandt’s Man 
in the Gold Helmet (all, incidentally, in 
excellent condition), are impossible to 
convey second hand. Conversely, there 
are many superb paintings by artists 
inadequately represented in this coun- 
try, such as Altdorfer, Amberger, Kon- 
rad Witz and Masaccio, the latter rep- 
resented here by eight rare panels 
(there is one Masaccio in the perma- 
nent collection of the National Gallery, 
none in the Metropolitan or the Frick 
Collection.) 

The Van der Weydens alone are worth 
a long trip to Washington—splendid 
portraits of a young woman and Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, a triptych and 
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diptych; as are the five Botticellis (in- 
cluding the lovely Simonetta Vespucci 
and Venus) and a roomful of 14 Rem- 
brandts, all fine, featuring the power- 
ful big Moses Breaking the Tablets of 
the Law. A little disappointing are two 
out of the four Diirers, and the Cra- 
nachs, although Rest on the Flight into 
Egypt is interesting as the latter’s ear- 
liest signed and dated (1504) painting. 

Just a few of the other five-star 
pieces are Carpaccio’s Burial of Christ; 
Giotto’s Death of the Virgin, considered 
his finest panel outside of Italy; three 
exquisite Memling Madonnas and two 
splendid Mantegnas- Vermeer’s cool 
and luminous Taste of Wine; Titian’s 
self portrait; Correggio’s celebrated 
Leda and the Swan; Frans Hals’ Witch 
of Haarlem. Bosch’s Saint John on 
Mount Patmos, and Bronzino’s Ugolino 
Martelli, with Donatello’s David, the 
original of which is only a few rooms 
away in the Gallery, painted in an un- 


Ugolino Martelli by Bronzino 


Self Portrait by Titian 


usual architectural background. Bat 
why go on? Monographs could be writ- 
ten on about 90 percent of the works 

—JO GIBBS 


Syracuse Annual 


The snow of upper New York doesn't 
close in the enthusiasm of its artists. 
Syracuse is holding its 22nd Annual Ex 
hibition at the Museum of Fine Arts 
The Associated Artists of Syracuse, 
which includes notables from neighbor. 
ing communities, with its largest exhi- 
bition, asked a jury consisting of Ernest 
Watson, Frank Wilcox, and Richard D. 
Wedderspoon, to pass on 228 works sub- 
mitted by 90 artists. 

The first award in oil went to Gordon 
Steele for his Passing Storm. Robert 
Faris took second, and Honorable Men 
tions were awarded to I. H. Satterth 
waite, Merlin F. Pollock, and Lee Brown 
Coye. 

In the watercolor section, Ruth H. 
Lee scored again, her first prize winner 
being Old Number Nine. Montague Char 
man took second prize. Honorable Mer 
tions were won by Margaret Boehner 
and Marjorie S. Garfield. The graphit 
arts field was dominated by Tilt 
Meyers with her first prize winnet# 
lithograph Antigua Attilan. Mary 
Millan won first Honorable Mention for 
a conte crayon, and Lee Coye was 
ognized for his pen and ink dra 
Mary Anderson Clark took top 
for sculpture with her three 

Anna W. Olmstead, Director of f 
museum, says; “An awfully good 
this year—the largest and best 
have had in years.” Through April 


Schenck Elected Director — 


Edgar C. Schenck, who came to4 
Smith College Art Museum as 
director last year, after 13 years ® 
director of the Honolulu Academy? 
director of the Honolulu Academy, 
become director at Smith on July 1 
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Perilous Night by John Heliker (Obrig. Prize) 


A Rip Van Winkel, N. A., would, in 
all probability, think that he had been 
misdirected and gotten into the wrong 
building if he walked into the current 
122nd Annual Exhibition of the Nation- 
al Academy. This organization, long a 
synonym for conservatism, has _ been 
developing its nodding acquaintance with 
modernism over several years, until 
now, if not exactly bosom companions, 
they break bread together in a way that 
turns out to be stimulating, if, on oc- 
casions, a trifle awkward and even rau- 
cous. 

Aside from the many middle-of-the- 
roaders included who have stepped to- 
ward the abstract path, consider some 
of the other artists whose work is hang- 
ing side by side with that of the aca- 
demicians: Revington Arthur, Milton 
Avery, Henry Botkin, Philip Guston, 
Robert Gwathmey, Karl Knaths, Karl 
Priebe, Abraham Rattner, Nahum Tsch- 
acbasov, Vaclav Vytlacil and Karl Zerbe, 
among others. Imagine Hobart Nichols 


Dublin Pool: Gifford Beal. Awarded Saltus Medal 


The Left and the Right Meet on Walls of National. Academy 


and Henry Kallem (controversial Pepsi- 
Cola prize-winner) in the same room! 
Also consider the fact that one of the 
prizes went to an out-and-out abstrac- 
tion, John Heliker’s Perilous Night. 

The fact that the paintings of the 
extreme left and the extreme right are 
all mixed up and hung together engend- 
ers some confusion. Sometimes one tends 
to negate the other and sometimes the 
results are irritating, but they are never 
soporific. 

Aside from the Heliker abstraction, 
beautiful in color and technique, and a 
splendid example of what good modern 
art should be, there are several other 
surprises among the prizewinners. Three 
unaccustomed landscapes by as many 
well-known figure painters confounded 
a group of experts with sharp eyes and 
long memories when presented, in photo- 
graphs, in a “Guess Who” game: the 
expansive and strong Dublin Pool by 
Gifford Beal, which won the Saltus 
Medal; a rather thin and tenuous Land- 


Clare Luce as Camille, by John Carroll. Awarded Altman Prize 


scape with Broken Tree by Kenneth 
Hayes Miller, given the Carnegie Prize, 
and a strictly late 19th century version 
of a Foggy Pasture by Douglas Gors- 
line, accorded the Truman Prize. 

The $1,200 Altman Prize isn’t likely 
to be changed this year —John Carroll 
is American-born (in Kansas City), and 
his Claire Luce as Camille, if not his 
most profound work, is at least typical 
of a distinguished career. The alloca- 
tion of the Clarke Prize “for the best 
figure composition painted in the United 
States by an American citizen” to Seam- 
stress, by Raphael Soyer, is, in this re- 
viewer’s mind the best choice of the lot. 
It represents the new Soyer at his sensi- 
tive best. The Palmer Memorial Prize 
went to Zsissly’s Yaquima Bay. 

The three Hallgarten prizes went to 
Martin Jackson for his imaginative, 
somewhat cluttered metropolitan Tin- 
type; Jacob Arkush for a solidly ex- 
ecuted figure study, Leona; and to Ruth 
Ray for Navajo Land, a little reminis- 
cent of O’Keeffe’s Pelvic Bone series, 
with surreal overtones. Sculpture prizes 
were awarded to a fat and amiable 
black marble Guinea Pig by Madeleine 
McAlpin (Speyer Memorial)- an inter- 
pretive Portrait-Maisie by Angelo Fru- 
dakis (Barnett) - portrait of Charles Kion 
by Peter Hayward (Proctor); Don Qui- 
xote by Anna H. Huntington (Watrous). 

The painting section of 190 works 
ranges from good to bad all along the 
gamut of styles. A few of the former, 
previously unmentioned, are by Richard 
Lahey, Zoltan Sepeshy, Joe Jones, Iver 
Rose, Stephen Etnier, Russell Cowles, 
Xavier Gonzalez, Byron Thomas, Hop- 
kins Hensel, Henry Mattson, John Koch, 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt, Henry Varnum 
Poor, Emil Kosa, Louis Bosa, Randall 
Davey, Priscilla Roberts, Sigmund Men- 
kes, Alexander Brook. 

The much smaller sections of sculp- 
ture, watercolors and graphic arts are 
less interesting in the order named, 
but even in these there are startling 
contrasts. (Until Apr. 15).—JO GIBBS 





Yasuo Kuntyoshi with his early painting of “Boy Stealing Fruit.” 


Deliverance by Kuniyoshi (1947) 


Whitney Museum Honors Kuniyoshi With Handsome Retrospective 


There should be few to quarrel with 
the selection of Yasuo Kuniyoshi as the 
first living American painter to be 
honored by a retrospective showing at 
the Whitney Museum. For this current 
exhibition, a handsome first in a plan- 
ned series, presents the distinguished 
work of a painter of high quality and 
consistency, of an artist who grew up 
in and with modern American painting. 

Although through no fault of his own 
he can never be an American citizen, 
Kuniyoshi received his entire art train- 
ing in the United States, after he sailed 
alone from Yokahama to arrive in Seat- 
tle in 1906, some weeks before his 13th 
birthday. With the exception of a brief 
trip to Japan 25 years later and two 
European visits, he has lived mainly in 
New York City and Woodstock. 

From the start Kuniyoshi’s art was 
distinguished by his painter’s sensitivity 
and intuitive feeling for design and 
color. One of the most striking aspects 
of the current exhibition, which covers 
28 years of his work, is that the large 
section dealing with his early pictures 
would make an attractive exhibition by 
itself. It has an appeal that is strong 
and valid, apart from its chronological 
significance. This is rarely the case 
with such work by most painters. 

Starring among these paintings of 
the early 1920s are Fall of Man, Island 
of Happiness and Boy Stealing Fruit, 
all charming pictures marked by fresh, 
not-quite-naive fantasy, painted in an 
earth palette with emphasis on design 
rhythms that are angular and ‘“mod- 
ern,” but in an easy, effortless way. A 
little later Kuniyoshi turned from fanci- 
ful landscapes to themes of women and 
the circus, a period excellently repre- 
sented by the buoyant Strong Woman 
and Child. In 1925 Kuniyoshi made his 
first visit to Europe. He returned with 
a new desire to paint from the model, 
a change realized in Bouquet and Stove, 
more realistic in approach and which, 
in its odd arrangement of unrelated 
objects, forecasts his later still-life 
painting. 

By the 30s Kuniyoshi’s mature treat- 
ment of two favored subjects, women 
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(who have now lost their early inno- 
cence) and as beautifully-painted still 
lifes, all elegant, sensuously-textured 
and richly-rewarding works, commands 
the exhibition with little variation until 
the most recent paintings. Deliverance 
(see reproduction), Festivities Ended 
and A Child (dated 1947 and 1948) 
share a more sombre lyricism, a lighter 
palette and a new interest in abstract, 
flat-patterning of background space 
that hearkens back to his earliest -can- 
vases. 

Highlights among the 85 paintings 
on view include such justly familiar 
pictures as the wonderfully textured 
Weather Vane and Sofa of 1933; the 
Daily News of 1935, perhaps his finest 
figure painting to date (a sensuous 
study not of the gender but of a type 
and superb of its kind); the beautifully 
painted Girl Thinking and Cafe, in 
similar vein. For landscape painting the 


Daily News by Kuniyoshi (1935). 
Lent by Edward G. Robinson 


show offers another best, Summer 
Storm, imaginative and personal. Other, 
recent notables are Room 110, Headless 
Horse Who Wants to Jump, She Walks 
Among the Ruins and Look! It Flies, in 
most of which the brooding quality 
stems from more objective awareness of 
a troubled world. 

The drawings, which compose another 
large group, are an exciting collection. 
More intimate and better able to play 
variations on more detailed themes, they 
may be likened to chamber-music that 
employs all the richness, depth and res- 
onance of his paintings. 

While divisions, departures and de 
velopments in Kuniyoshi’s style can of 
course be noted, they are really of minor 
interest for here is a_ retrospective 
showing that should be viewed free from 
all finicking observations and enjoyed 
for what it is: a generous presentation 
of modern painting that is highly skilled 
and pleasure-giving, sensuous art in 
which the painter shares with the ob 
server his pleasure in what attracts 
him. Here is set down the career of 
an individual artist who, despite the 
diverse influences which played upon | 
him (American primitives, the art of 
Pascin, Oriental and “modern” art atti- 
tudes) remained consistently himself. | 

A word should be said about the ex | 
cellent monograph on the artist pre 
pared by Lloyd Goodrich for the exhi- 
bition, which continues until May 9%. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED 


Artists Equity Honors 


Artists Equity has been busy of late, 
honoring its patrons as well as its mem 
bers. John Sloan was cited on the occa 
sion of his recent retrospective show # 
the Kraushaar Galleries, president Kv 
niyoshi was given a testimonial dinner 
on the eve of the opening of his repre 
spective show now at the Whitney, and 
on March 24, Ernest Heller, president 
of the Heller Deltah Company, was pre 
sented with a Sloan print in recognr 
tion of his company’s sponsorship of the 
La Tausca competition in general, 
the instituting of the rental fee pay 
ment to artists in particular. 
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Lipehitz Sculpture 


Among present day sculptors there is no 
counterpart of what Picasso is to mod- 
ern painters— no one rallying point for 
itation, or inspiration, agreement or 
ment. Perhaps the nearest thing 
to it is the position held by Jacques Lip- 
‘ if one may judge by the com- 
ts of many of his fellow-sculptors. 
{Henry Moore’s impact is more recent.) 
his expatriate Frenchman, resident of 
the U. S. since 1940, is currently having 
his fifth American one-man show at 
Buchholz Gallery. Comprising early 
stone carvings (1917-1928) and recent 
bronzes 1944-1948) it is an exciting, 
sometimes controversial, exhibition. 
' The stone carvings are one with the 
cubist movement which reached its crest 
at the time of their creation. They are 
precisely contrived, nicely polished 
rythmns of planes and curves, with a 
hint of humor now and then. 

The later bronzes, on the other hand, 
hit you with more force. Here is strong 
feeling with insistent implication of 
profundity. The artist has something 
important to say, but keeps it within 
the confines of his medium. Mature 
discipline tugs against restless inven- 
tion. A successful balance is sometimes 
achieved, sometimes not. 

An interesting case in point is Sacri- 
fice, three versions of it. The theme is 
a mystical, universal interpretation of 
brutality coupled with righteous ration- 
alization (or so it seemed to me). It is 
a powerful, moving idea. The first, 
small version is a study, not quite ma- 
tured. The second is a medium-sized 
bronze which I thought superbly suc- 
cessful in every detail. The third is a 
large plaster model for subsequent cast- 
ing in bronze, and, although it is labeled 
“unfinished state’’, it irrevocably sacri- 
fices emotional impact in favor of 
rythmic harmonies— which are incon- 
sistent with the theme. (Through April 
17..—ALONZO LANSFORD. 
































Kootz Anniversary 


The Samuel M. Kootz Gallery has 
made the headlines so consistently that 
it is hard to realize that it has been in 
business for only three years. However, 
the Gallery is presently celebrating its 
third anniversary with a fullsome ex- 
hibition of the several artists it repre- 
sents: Arp, Baziotes, Bearden, Braque, 
Byron Browne, Adolph Gottlieb, David 
Hare, Hans Hofmann, Holty, Leger, 
Miro, Mondrian, Motherwell and Picas- 
80. None of these works have been pre- 
viously shown here. they are all typical, 
frequently excellent, examples of the 
work of these modern practitioners. It 
is an exciting exhibition and continues 
through April 17. 











—A. L. 


Allied Artists Elect 

The Allied Artists of America elected 
Eliot Clark their president at the An- 
nual Meeting, held on March 13 at the 
Salmagundi Club. Other officers are: 
Wilford §. Conrow, vice president. 
Robert D. Barrett, corresponding, sec- 
retary; Josephine Paddock, recording 
Secretary; Pietro Montana, treasurer; 
Charles A. Aiken, assistant treasurer; 
and Howard B. Spencer, Frank Gervasi 
and DeWitt M. Lockman, directors. 


April 1, 1948 
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Les Oliviers by Vincent Van Gogh 


Van Gogh, Painter of Light, Shown for Blind 


Fourteen canvases by Vincent Van 
Gogh in the loan exhibition at the 
Knoedler Galleries were painted during 
his residence in Arles and Saint Remy, 
the culmination of his mature expres- 
sion. In the fin de siecle estheticism of 
Paris he had absorbed and assimilated 
much of the tenents of Japanese art, the 
pointillisme of Seurat, which his im- 
patience converted from dots into swirl- 
ing lines, and through Seurat, reached 
back to the color of Delacroix. But he 
had never taken root there, or fully 
developed his innate powers. 

It is interesting to compare the reac- 
tions of Cézanne and Van Gogh to the 
Midi. Cézanne with his contemplative 
vision and cerebral approach penetrated 
the structure of the Provencal land- 
scape, building it up in careful organi- 
zation of color planes. Van Gogh set 
down his immediate impressions in an 
overwhelming intensity, responding sen- 


Self Portrait by Van Gogh 





sitively to the dramatic appeal of the 
world of light and color before him; 
its plastic structure was usually negli- 
gible in comparison with its beauty. 

In Printemps, pres d@’ Arles, shown 
here, is reflected the artist’s wonder 
and delight in the splendor of this 
new, radiant world; it is a tremendous 
organization of light and color accentu- 
ated by the dark cedars of the back- 
ground. “Color says something of it- 
self”, Van Gogh once asserted and 
proved it in his use of unexpected, em- 
phatic, yet effective color harmonies. 

The Self Portrait, with its opposi- 
tions of red and green deliberately set 
against each other, possesses an almost 
importunate vitality. It is the same 
with the handsome flower pieces shown 
here. ' 

Mme Roulin avec son Bebe indicates 
the influence of Gauguin in its flat 
planes and emphasis on contour. This 
discipline of design is also felt in the 
severity and angularity of the compact 
design of Pont de Fer de Trinquetaille. 

Night Café is one of the outstanding 
canvases here (see March 15 Digest). 
In its violent reds and greens and sul- 
phurous yellows, the artist has created 
a miasma of evil that penetrates the 
whole scene. 

Naturally, in his swift seizure of 
ideas, Van Gogh did not allow for any 
careful development of great design, 
but he discovered a shorthand of form 
and color exactly adapted to express 
what he had wrung from each object of 
its material and spiritual significance. 
He attempted to penetrate beneath the 
ephemeral appearance of his subjects 
to the profound significance he believed 
lay there. In the vibrating Les Oliviers, 
he does not intend a literal representa- 
tion of individual trees, but the very 
essence of their growth. 

Van Gogh’s important contribution to 
painting was liberation from descrip- 


lease turn to page 35) 
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Ruined Hacienda by Millard Sheets (Watercolor) 


Millard Sheets Honored in Native California 


By Arthur Millier 

Los Angeles: —Two current shows 
give Californians their first opportunity 
to gauge the brilliant and varied activ- 
ity of their gifted 40-year-old native 
son, Millard Sheets. To April 15 the 
State Exposition Building is showing 
examples of his work as easel and mu- 
ral-painter, mosaicist, draftsman, print- 
maker, ceramist, advertising artist and 
designer of buildings. To April 10 the 
Dalzell Hatfield Galleries present 
Sheets’ latest watercolors done in the 
Lake Patzcuaro region of Mexico. 

To the best of this writer’s knowl- 
edge, Sheets is the initiator of his 
method of painting watercolors on paper 
in a manner comparable with fresco 
painting. An immense Crucifixion. a 
sketch for a church mural, and large 
pictures of people and scenes in India 
and Burma lent by Life Magazine are 


done in this way, the color pushed to 
surprising strength but without resort 
to opaque pigments. Sensitive black and 
white studies are shown with these war- 
time Oriental paintings. 

One wall is given to Sheets’ advertis- 
ing paintings and decorative menu cov- 
ers done for American President Lines. 
Opposite these are photographs of the 
door-framing mosaic just completed for 
the soon-to-open Lyman’s Cafe on Persh- 
ing Square. For this bold, colorful work 
Sheets imported thousands of tiny By- 
zantine-type glass tesserae from Italy. 

In lithographs, silk screen prints, 
glazed pottery and enamels his indivi- 
duality is unmistakable. Designs for 
the murals he did for the San Francisco 
exposition are the latest satisfying 
things shown. Photographs of that ar- 
chitectural gem, the Beverly Hills Ten- 
nis Club, and of his own beautiful home 





The Old Shop by 
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Syd Browne. On View at Grand Central Galleries 
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and studio show Sheets’ Renaissanes 
like ability to design in any field. Ang 
for good measure there are photos of 
the ceramic figures of famous cirey 










































performers which he designed for th ™ 1 
Puppet Room bar of the Beverly Hil, § TH 
Melody Lane, which were modeled }, mostly 
Albert Stewart and color-glazed by Wil. § em * 
liam Manker. This leaves unrepresented ously | 
many crafts and fields Sheets has e distine 
sayed but at least conveys some idea of Paint! 
his versatility and sustained quality as thoug! 
an artist. hibitic 
The Mexican watercolors at the Hat § ™@" 3 
field are a color-glowing lot. These § M8 fi 
scrupulously-designed works were 4lj Glei 
done on the spot in the full color tec. § 2" % 
nique developed for the Life pictures, caper 
and are being hailed here as his finest the d 
work. ings, 
To complete the Sheets picture one tated 
must imagine him teaching at Scripps violen 
College and Chouinard Art Institute § und 
working on various architectural proj. | ® be 
ets, and running the Los Angeles Com- that 
ty Fair art exhibit, now one of the Gle 
finest annuals in the far west. I dont not 0 
know how he does it —but he does. And also } 
four children, besides. fectiv 
matts 
emoti 
Browne Forges Ahead | othi 
{ 
Syd Browne’s paintings, at the Grand a 
Central Galleries (57th Street Branch), § ing x 
indicate that he is realizing much of § for « 
the promise that his earlier work indi- § jymir 
cated. In these canvases his brushing § ¢loud 
is broader, his color purer and his § of th 
painting quality more assured. More- Me 
over, the artist in this recent work does large 
not deviate from his original aesthetic J ever: 
convictions by joining the fashionable § final 
procession to abstraction and non-ob- § fyin; 
jectivity. His work has matured, but his J expr 
viewpoint has not altered. carr 
In these scenes of city streets, Browne ff the « 
shows a fine appreciation of the formal } insp 
relations of buildings jostling one an- } expr 
other in their varied shapes and masses. } Apr: 
He invests these canvases generally 
with a pleasing diffusion of light that 
plays on snowy streets or a pale facade 
without violence of contrast of sun and Se 
shadow. Curving roadways, the salience § of J 
of a green tower at a street corner, the | Mus 
sharp linear patterning of fire escapes | has 
all lend animation to the compact sto | 19. 
lidity of the urban scene. 
Several landscapes such as Main | “a 
Coast, Winter, reveal ability to recast 








in imaginative terms the egsential chap { 
acter of a scene. (Until April 3)./ 


—MARGARET SREUNa 











F amily Portraits 


A loan’ exhibition, entitied Family 
Reflections, at Portraits Inc., is an @& 
semblage of portraits of the alumna 
the Bennett Junior College, at Milbro 
N. Y., and of the family ramificati 
of sons, daughters and husbands % 
alumnae, covering a period of almost 
forty years. Three alumnae of the “Pi 
98” period, Mrs. Edward Palmer Yo 
Mrs. Walter Blair, and Miss Edith Gowld 
are shown in costumes of an earlier 
as three serious faced young girls, the 
whole canvas carried out in “old master” 
conventions of dark background and 
rich pigments, admirably designed. 

One wall presents “family” striking: 


(Please turn to page 34) ‘ 
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Gleitsmann Impresses 


In the peripatetic life of an art 
critic, going about hither and yon, and 
mostly yon, it is not a common experi- 
ence to come upon the work of a previ- 
ously unknown artist that possesses the 
distinction of Raphaél Gleitsmann’s 
paintings, at the Macbeth Gallery. Al- 
though Gleitsmann has held many ex- 
hibitions elsewhere, this is his first one- 
man showing in New York, and also 
his first since his service in the war. 

Gleitsmann’s subjects in this gallery 
are quite naturally drawn from his war 
experiences, yet, although they portray 
the devastation of war, ruined build- 
ings, windowless houses and a devas- 
tated countryside, they have none of the 
violence of theatrical statement so often 
found in paintings of such subjects. It 
is because there is no loud-pedalling 
that these canvases are so impressive. 

Gléitsmann is an accomplished artist, 
not only in his surety of brushing, but 
also in the disposition of forms into ef- 
fective arabesques. His important dra- 
matis persona is light, which brings the 
emotional content to a certain austerity 
of his statements. Light falls unexpect- 
edly on a white facade or on a field be- 
low the crumbled buildings; a sweep- 
ing radiance of red sky sets the keynote 
for one painting, as the sinister, yet 
luminous green of another expanse of 
cloud and sky intensifies the desolation 
of the scene below. 

Many of the artist’s canvases are 
large, yet there are no negligible areas; 
everything in them contributes to the 
final totality of impression. It is grati- 
fying to realize that with maturity of 
expression Gleitsmann’s paintings are 
carried out with vigor and freshness. 
the execution seems to meet exactly with 
inspiration, the imaginative idea and its 
expression finely co-ordinated. (Until 
April 24). 

—MARGARET BREUNING 


Japanese Art Popular 
So popular has been the superb show 
of Japanese art treasures at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts that closing date 
has been stepped up a month to April 
19, Nearly 100,000 have seen the show. 


Cathedral, Winter by Raphael Gleitsmann. At 
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Blackstone by Gainsborough 


Paintings that Booth Tarkington Loved 


The other day, a lad of 10 or 12 
strode purposefully into the Newhouse 
Galleries, picked up a catalogue and 
studiously made the rounds of a room- 
full of 17th and 18th century portraits. 
Someone asked him how was it he was 
so interested. “Well, I just finished read- 
ing Penrod and Sam,” was the answer, 
“and then I heard that Booth Tarking- 
ton’s collection was being shown here, 
and I knew I’d like any pictures he 
would like.” Which tells a great deal 
about the character of this collection. 


the Macbeth Gallery. 


For, although almost every painting is 
a superb example of an important art- 
ist’s work, from the connoisseur’s view- 
point, they are equally interesting to 
the layman who cares little for artistic 
nuances. 

The author of Seventeen and Mon- 
steur Beaucaire was interested most in 
people, and in history, and when he be- 
gan to collect pictures, it was natural 
for him to turn to portraits of histo- 
rical personages. A stunning likeness 
of Ben Jonson by William Dobson does 
its best to overshadow the other can- 
vases, much as the sitter dominated his 
contemporaries in real life. The multi- 
faceted character of this great swords- 
man-tavern-brawler-lover-poet is acute- 
ly perceived. John Milton, too, comes 
under Dobson’s prying scrutiny, reveal- 
ing the psychotic personality which re- 
cent studies have confirmed. Another 
Dobson portrait, that of Nicholas La- 
niere, depicts the man who began the 
British Royal Art Collection. 

Peter Lely’s portrayal of the youth- 
ful Third Lord of Castlehaven is a fas- 
cinating one, even if one knows nothing 
of the spectacular history of the sub- 
ject. It is credible that this young man 
had been forced, at the age of 13, to 
marry his 12 year old step-sister (who 
had just been ravished by her mother’s 
lover), but it is inconceivable that this 
languid lad was already on the way to 
being one of England’s most intrepid 
warriors. 

Gainsborough, too, does a particular- 
ly honest job with what must have been 

(Please turn to page 35) 
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Corbeille de Fleurs et Pichet: 


Pablo Picasso (1937) 


Picasso Pictures that Explain His Fame 


The Picasso exhibition at the Paul 
Rosenberg Gallery is a brilliant resumé 
of this artist’s most important periods. 
It ranges from 1913 to 1947, affording 
opportunity to study his work as no 
previous gallery exhibition has accom- 
plished. Even the showing at the Mod- 
ern Museum, a few years ago, including 
examples of his earlier periods, was so 
vast that it did not bring the sharp im- 
pact that the present one does. 

As I have said before and must re- 
peat, Picasso is a colossus bestriding 
our modern world of art; his influence 
is felt not only in the fine arts, but in 
every ramification of contemporary de- 
sign. There is no one to whom he can 
be compared, no classification that will 
include him. Sheer dynamic power and 
ceaseless invention have given him an 
unparalleled position that has never 
previously been filled by any one artist 
and will never be reflected by his host 
of imitators. 


It was Davy Crockett, I think, who 
said, “Be sure you are right, and then 
go ahead”. Picasso seems never to have 
considered any such maxim. He has ap- 
parently not considered whether he was 
right or wrong, as he has forged ahead 
in his varied experimentation and end- 
less inventions. This fact perhaps ac- 
counts for some of the occasional indif- 
ferent works, which would still be 
secreted in his studio, if indefatigable 
dealers had not searched them out and 
presented them to the world under the 
egis of his famous name. 

It is impossible to comment in detail 
on this overwhelming exhibiton. Many 
of the canvases are familiar, though 
none the less welcome on that account. 
The whole prodigious showing empha- 
sizes the audacity of his invention, his 
cerebral approach to art and the in- 
candescent passion with which it is car- 
ried out. 

The right of the artist to choose his 
subjects was won by the French 19th 
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century realists. Picasso goes a step 
further and asserts his right not only 
to choose his subjects, but to create his 
own forms. His feeling for the signifi- 
cance of form is one of his most im- 
portant assets. Looking at the abstract 
canvases here, whether an early one 
such as Nature Morte Verte or the re- 
cent La Table Est, Servie, there is im- 
mediate realization that no signature is 
needed to accredit the artist. Picasso 
stands alone in his appropriateness of 
color, in the evidence of unfailing taste 
that brings harmony to his most dis- 
concerting conceptions. 

If anyone is inclined to feel that time 
is slackening this artist’s powers of in- 
vention or enfeebling his brush, he 
should look at the recent canvases, such 
as Pot de Tomates or the before-men- 
tioned La Table Est Servie, which are 
unrivalled in masterly design and beau- 
ty of pigments. (Until April 3). 

—MARGARET BREUNING 


Lovers in a Wintry Park: Ferren 


Personal Impressions 


of Joan Miro 


The paintings by Joan Miro, at} 
Pierre Matisse Gallery, ranging 
1923 to 1946, reveal different stages: 
his progress to his present command of 
a highly personal expression. Pe 
in the sense that it achieves orj 
creations, as thoroughly freed from 
jective interpretations of the themes, 
it is from description of the objective: 
world. It constitutes a liberation, gy 
ually won from both the subject 
and handling of his earlier work, | 

The Painting of 1933 is marked ¥ 
the use of those ideographs that ¥ 
to become more and more compong 
of Miro’s paintings. It is an outst 
ing work, assertive in color and appe 
ing -to bend design, as it were, to em 
body a poetic reflection of the vig 
world. As the work continues, it @ 
ploys forms as symbols. The repeg 
birds seem to indicate the soaring 
ment of flight that invests many { 
these rhythmical canvases, as the f 
tition of an eye suggests an in 
vision. 

The general impression of this 
showing is of gayety and of a flux 
motion that is so varied that it 
becomes monotonous. It is impossible 
single out particular items, but’ 
small canvases, Woman, Bird Star§ 
Woman, Bird, quite different in 
color schemes, but alike in impri 
in their linear patterns a poetic ei 
ception, are especially appealing. Marth 
16-Apr. 10 

—MARGARET BREUNING 


Ferren Exhibits 


Paintings and gouaches by John 
Ferren are on view at the Kleemann Gal- 
leries, until April 25. The artist, work- 
ing in a semi-abstract idiom, has well 
balanced a literary interest in subject 
matter with an intelligent regard for 
spacial considerations. Ferren’s recut- 
ring interest in the story of the ill-fated 
flight of Icarus is an example of this 
integration of intellect and emotion. 


Technically, Ferren frequently wraps 
a heavy cord-like black line around his 
forms, in many cases to the detriment 
of the pictures involved. Ferren should 
have more confidence in his superior j 
color sense. It is not necessary for him 
to punctuate his color forms in this at 
bitrary fashion. His superior sense of 
things compositional, plus his sensitiv 
ity in color, does not require such treat- 
ment in this observer’s opinion. Night 
Fugue and The Broken Hammer, it 
which this arbitrary line has not been 
employed, well demonstrates what 3 
meant. 


Not to be overlooked is a_ highly 
plastic work titled the Fossil and th 
Lovers in a Wintry Park, the latter 
particularly exciting texturally. Other 
canvases noted were Child in the Park 
a comparatively objective essay; Th 
Woods, in which the aforementioned line 
has been successfully brought under col 
trol; The Angelus, a pleasing harmony 
of earth color and one of the most I 
cent pictures in the show. 

—BEN WOLF 
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PRINT MIAKERS: OLD 


Girl with Bird Cage: Antonio 
Frasconi. Color Woodcut 


Frasconi Exhibits 


“Antonio Frasconi, young Uruguayan 
artist exhibiting at the Weyhe Gallery, 
is a talented painter and excellent print- 
maker who at 29 presents considerable 
achievement. A modern artist, Frasconi 
does not experiment with empty form, 
but adapts his style to his content with- 
out sacrificing one to the other. Par- 
ticularly successful are his color wood- 
cuts and monotypes that exploit brilliant 
color and lively rhythms, strong excit- 
ing pictures that reveal fluent command 
of the medium. Among the oils the large 
Day's Haul, painted in large areas set 
off by black lines, is a striking painting 
that combines interest in form and 
color with human sympathy for the 
worker. (Until April 15). J. Ko R. 


Talent of Yunkers 


_ Philadelphia:—Adja Yunkers, whose 
Imaginative and technically superb color 
woodeuts were on view through March 
28 at the Art Alliance, brings to his 
work a cosmopolitan background. Born 
in Latvia in 1900, he worked and stu- 
died in most of Europe, and in Cuba, 
Mexico and West Africa. He has assimi- 
lated his sources, and it is only in such 
works as Still Life with Black Fruits 
and Crying Woman that Braque and 
Picasso, respectively, are stylistic domi- 
nants, 

His approach is essentially that of a 
painter. As Carl Zigrosser has put it, 
he “paints pictures with wood blocks,” 
pressing pigment onto white, and some- 
times black paper. And though the re- 
sult has many painterly qualities, it is, 
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in texture and tone, block printing of 
an extremely high order. 

Yunkers’ mode of expression is one 
of great scope, extending from the bold, 
forthright Fighting Cocks, a swirling 
assemblage of sharp shapes, to the quiet, 
subdued The Shields, in which grayed 
color and fragmented forms recreate 
the mood and decorative note of an an- 
cient Greek vase painting. 

FRANK CASPERS 


Better than Bullion 


Boston:—There’s a tale behind the 
recent acquisition of Daumier and Ga- 
varni lithographic proofs and prints 
by the Wiggin gallery at the Boston 
Public Library. 

Albert Maroni, a Parisian collector, 
gathered these rare items, only in part 
from sales of the Goncourt and Mal- 
herbe collections, before the war. His 
son Robert, now living here, inherited 
them and put them in a Parisian bank 
vault when the Germans swarmed into 
France. Eventually, the invaders sought 
to open the vault. Robert Maroni obliged, 
but with a wave of the hand said noth- 
ing remained there except old papers. 
The Germans poked around, found no 
bullion, and closed the vault again. 

Later, Robert came to America. He 
returned to Paris after the war to find 
his holding intact. After bringing them 
here, he sold them to the Wiggin collec- 
tion, thus making Boston the repository 
of the largest Daumier and Gavarni 
print arrays in the world. 

Holman’s print shop, which has been 
presenting carefully selected Daumier 
lithographs, announces publication in 
book form of listings of American print 
prices paid in 1947. 

-—-LAURENCE DAME 


Prints by Peterdi 

Recent engravings and etchings by 
Gabor Peterdi make up an imaginative 
and highly-skilled exhibition, at the 
Laurel Gallery until April 9. A fan- 
tasist who worked with S. W. Hayter 
in Paris; Peterdi is adept with the tech- 
nique known as relief etching (a proc- 
ess he learned from Miro), but shows 
equal interest in pure etching and en- 
graving with color. 

Ranging in style from finely-deline- 
ated but robust prints of linear em- 
phasis to large compositions of sweep- 
ing rhythms and forms, the exhibition 
includes among its highlights an excit- 
ing, brilliantly-colored Annunciation; the 
large, richly inventive Crowing Jungle; 
and the dramatic The Hunter Hunted. 

Sikes des 


New Print Annual 


The Fine Arts Department of Indiana 
University is sponsoring a new print 
and drawing annual, to be held at the 
Art Center galleries on the University 
campus during May. Purchases and 
awards will total about $800, with two 
first prizes of $100 each for prints and 
drawings. Purchase awards will be 
added to the permanent collection of the 
University. 


Summer Windows by Lily Cushing 
Cushing Drawings 


Drawings by Lily Cushing, on view 
at the Maynard Walker Gallery, offer 
an antidote for those suffering from a 
common disease, the chief symptom of 
which is the sufferer’s constant conten- 
tion that contemporary artists can’t 
draw. The foregoing may seem a windy 
way of recommending the graphic art of 
Lily Cushing, but it is hoped provoca- 
tive enough to induce the reader to go 
and see for himself. 

For example, Repose, an ink portrait, 
calls to mind Whistler’s utilization of 
white areas as integrated working units 
as powerful as those sections actually 
attacked by his etching needle. There is 
the actual heat of a midsummery- day 
indicated in an adroit pen drawing titled 
Summer Windows. The nervous cali- 
graphy of Noon, with it’s feelings of 
transluscence, must be mentioned. Lore- 
lei and Profile are exquisite examples 
of the artist’s command of that simul- 
taneously simplest and most complex of 
the artists’ mediums —the pencil. .The 
exhibition continues until April 17. 

—BEN WOLF 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says 

Why not establish something for 
the artists comparable to a PHD., 
LLD., or MD., with some kind of 
scholastic or legal sanction behind it? 
There should be some standard by 
which to decide if a man may legiti- 
mately rank as an Artist, just as 
there is in the case of a lawyer or a 
doctor. In Germany, of the old Munich 
days, there was; for, while any man 
could style himself a “Kunst Mah- 
ler”, only a man of certain achieve- 
ments in art was permitted to as- 
sume the title of “Kinssler’. Admis- 
sions to major exhibitions, diplomas 
from schools and honors won should 
step a painter or sculptor up to an 
acknowledged professionalism by es- 
tablished degrees. The trouble is 
that, as of today, there are no stand- 
ards in art and therefore it is impos- 
sible to create any for artists. 
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Odalisque by Mitzi Solomon 
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Ancestor Worship by Gwathmey Head by Polynatos Vagis 
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The Trio by Martin Friedman Rabbit by William Zorach 


Sunbath by Zoltan Sepeshy. At Midtown Galleries. 


Maureen by Eugene Speicher At Rehn Gallerits 
18 
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second day of the multiple ex- 
of paintings, sculpture and 
sponsored by the Association of 
in American Art in an intelli- 
co-operative gesture between the 
who support and distribute the 
of living Americans and ‘the men 
women who make their galleries 
more than one-quarter of a 
lines of type had been set to 

2 art in newspapers through the 
a . Works by members of the re- 
“eently-organized Artists Equity are 
be shown, through April 3, in 14 
4 York member galleries, four Bos- 
te eries, others in Chicago and Los 
“Angeles. All dealers will contribute 10 
‘percent of sales made during the show- 
to Artists Equity Welfare Fund. 
The artists will contribute an equal per- 
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centage. : 

Radio publicity devoted to the exhi- 
bitions was generous and included in- 
terviews with Edith Halpert and Hud- 
son Walker, president and executive 
secretary, respectively, of the ADAA 
and Artists Equity. Among the radio 

ities who sat for Equity artists 
are John McCaffery, painted by Gladys 
Rockmore Davis; Tex McCrary, sculp- 
tured by Mitzi Solomon; Eloise McEl 
hone, drawn by Joseph Hirsch; Norman 
Brokenshire, drawn by Saul Schary and 
Jinx Falkenburg, painted by Moses 
Soyer. These portraits are now on view 
at the artists’ galleries. 

Harry Sternberg, Mitzi Solomon and 
Stanley William Hayter awarded first 
prize to Alfred Molier, in a poster con- 
test conducted among the students of 
the School of Industrial Arts. His win- 
ning poster, announcing the current ex- 
hibitions, is on display in all the gal- 
leries. 

Since many of the artists represented 
in the 14 New York shows have little 
in common except membership in Art- 
ists Equity, the exhibitions present a 
casual survey of the divergent art styles 
and accomplishments abroad 57th Street 
these days. Exhibits range from a 
one, conservative landscape by 

rt Nichols, president of the Na- 
2 Academy of Design (Grand Cen- 
tal), to an abstract composition of 
av ors by Niles Spencer (Down- 


_ At Midtown Galleries :—The 16 Equity 
n here provide a varied display 
‘f paintings and sculptures including 
“@ome top, recent work by exhibitors. 
‘ these are Zoltan Sepeshy’s ex- 
Sunbath, an outstanding work 
ia _the recent Pennsylvania Academy 
Ar ; Isaac Soyer’s well-painted nude 
“M@ Reflection; Emlen Etting’s striking, 
ied color essay, Lemon in a Bowl 
an entertaining Vegetables for Sale, 
Or Margit Varga’s best. 
| At Kraushaar and Milch Galleries :— 
that are largely middle-of-the- 
in style are found in both these 
» with the former devoting a 
but attractive section to sculp- 
Noted by Milch artists are Jay 
’s fresh, luminous landscape; a 
ian interior by Hobson Pittman 
that is charming and nostalgic; land- 
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scapes by Francis Speight and Stephen 
Etnier. In the larger Kraushaar group 
are a richly-colored Horses by Red Barn 
by James Penney; a handsome semi- 
abstract gouache by William Kienbusch. 
a substantial harmonious and decora- 
tive still life by Russell Cowles; Louis 
Bouche’s amusing Judgment of Paris; 
an appealing beach landscape by Ber- 
nard Arnest and a fine, imaginative 
Head by sculptor Polygnotos Vagis. 

At Downtown Gallery:—Emphasis is 
on the modern and one of the best 
groups has been hung. Present among 
works consistently high in quality are 
Jack Levine’s strong, poignant Tomb- 
stone Cutter; a new Ben Shahn in his 
best vein, Sound in the Mulberry Tree; 
a charming and unusual oil by Rainey 
Bennett; and works by Reuben Tam, 
Zorach and newcomer William Brice. 

At Grand Central Galleries (57th 
Street Branch) :—This group is divided 
between older, conservative members 
and the galleries’ new moderns. Out- 
standing works in both groups include 
Ruth Gikow’s interior, Friday Night, 
and sculpture by Hugo Robus, Warren 
Wheelock and Lu Duble. 

At Associated American Artists Gal- 
leries:—The most ambitious exhibition 
presented by the fourteen galleries is 
found here, where 32 Equity members, 
including some not ordinarily repre- 
sented by the gallery, are on view. Vis- 
itors will find in the diversified group 
such notable paintings as Raphael Soy- 
er’s Disorder No. 2, (reproduced in the 
March 1 Digest); Umberto Romano’s 
darkly brilliant and emotional A Man 
Was Crucified and particularly good 
examples by George Biddle, Stuart Edie, 
Karl Fortess, Joseph Hirsch, Fletcher 
Martin and Marion Greenwood. 

At Bertha Schaefer Gallery:—De- 
parting from the general practice, Ber- 
tha Schaefer is showing two or more 
works by each of her eight artists rep- 
resented. Outstanding are an elongated 
figure by Wolfgang Behl, an Avery- 
like Massage by Siv Holme, a good 
sculptured head by Michael Lekakis and 
Ben-Zion’s Girl Before the Mirror. 

At: the Luyber Gallery: — Another 
group consistently good in quality, this 
includes these outstanding new works: 
Revington Arthur’s White Sea, Lamar 
Dodd’s Cotton Pickers, Marion Junkin’s 
composite of Life in Cardinal, Va., which 
marks an advance over his earlier 
work; Xavier Gonzalez’s dramatic poe- 
try in Fishing Wharfs, and works by 
Dorothy Andrews, Leon Karp, Victor 
Tischler and Fred Hicks. 


At New-Age Gallery:—A pert and 
charming study of Pigeons by Florence 
Kawa heads the group of notable works 
here. Others are Zoltan Hecht’s Fire 
Tug, John Melching’s Composition and 
works by Lu Belmont, Howard Willard 
and Herman Brockdorff. 

At the Macbeth Gallery :—Watercolor 
and oil share equal space but the liv- 
liest pictures are in the former group. 
Outstanding among these are Andrew 
Wyeth’s excellent-as-always Chester 
County Fair, Charles Schucker’s dra- 
matic Engulfed Cathedral and Carl 





















Moses Soyer Painting Jinx 
Falkenber. At A. C. A. 


Gaertner’s Lake Erie gouache. Also 
notable are Joseph De Martini’s In The 
Forest and Felicia Meyer’s elegant and 
timely bouquet, Lilies, both oils. 

At the Babcock Gallery: — Martin 
Friedman’s handsome Trio leads a group 
characterized by its romantic attitude. 
Other good examples in this mood are 
by Sol Wilson; Jean Liberte and Lewis 
Daniel, while Ben Wolf returns to real- 
ism with The Owl, an appealing and 
painterly painting in subtle color har- 
mony and John McCoy shows an aecu- 
rate portrayal of Deadwood. 


At the Mortimer Levitt Gallery:—A 
tender and moving alabaster Supplica- 
tion by Charles Umlauf; an abstracted 
oil composition by Mine Okubo; and 
watercolors by Lawrence Kupferman 
and Edwin Avery Park are some of the 
highlights in this varied group. 

At the A.C.A. Gallery:—Probably the 
largest group show this fortnight, ex- 
hibiting works by 33 artists. Among 
the paintings are Maxwell Gordon’s 
well-designed Men Coming Together To 
Talk Things Over; Sylvia Carewe’s nuns 
on Promenade; I. Rice Pereira’s De- 
fraction No. 9; Moses Soyer’s Dancer; 
Charles White’s big Harmonica Player; 
Gwathmey’s Ancestor Worship and 
works by S. Lev-Landau, Mervin Jules, 
George Constant. 


"At the Rehn Gallery:—An old favor- 
ite, The Flowered Hat by Henry Var- 
num Poor; a romantic Arbor Day at 
the School by Georgina Klitgaard; an 
abstraction by James Brooks hang con- 
genially in a show whose common de- 
nominator is good painting. Other out- 
standing works here are by Burchfield, 
Speicher, Mattson and Brook. 


—JUDITH KAYE REED 


Vibrant Gouaches 


The advice to clarify his color, called 
for in Alex Redein’s last exhibition a 
year ago, seems to have been taken to 
heart, for if one thing characterizes 
his current show of gouaches at the 
Salpeter Gallery, it is clean, fresh and 
vibrant color. Landscapes, harbor scenes, 
interiors, still lifes and figure studies 
are, for the most part, loosely brushed 
and vibrant. We particularly liked Stél 
Life with Red Tomatoes, Row Boat and 
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Rocks, Fisherman’s Wharf from the 
Nanky III and an Interior with Coal 
Stove. The Provincetown series, smaller 
in size, are lively, bright and quite 
charming. (Until April 17.)—J. G. 


Florence Koehler Memorial 


A selection of the paintings and jew- 
elry from the memorial show accorded 
the late Florence Koehler last Autumn 
(see Nov. 1 Digest) at the Providence 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of 
Design, is now being shown at the Pas- 
sedoit Gallery in New York. Fascinat- 
ing though it is, one doesn’t have to 
know the life history of this gently ec- 
centric friend of Henry James and 
Matisse to recognize in her work an un- 
common personality. The paintings are 
shadowy and sensitive, intimate and 
feminine, combining ancient and mod- 
ern influences with tasteful individual- 
ity. A Self Portrait, Mrs. Henry D. 
Sharpe and Her Son (the artist’s patron 
and legatee), two rock studies and some 
haunting heads make one wonder why 
Mrs. Koehler was so reticent about her 
pictures during her lifetime. 

Two cases of beautifully designed and 
executed jewelry, imaginative and deli- 
cate in a classic sort of way, explains 
why Roger Fry hailed these works with 
enthusiasm in 1910.—J. G. 


Abstractions by Busa 

Greens dominate the archaically in- 
spired abstractions by Peter Busa, now 
displayed at the Carlebach Gallery. 
These are not hastily conceived and ex- 
ecuted emotionalisms, but rate as care- 
fully considered excursions into the 
realm of plastic fantasy. As such they 
are highly successful and recommended 
as decorative additions to the home. 

Remembered are Sayville Venus No. 1 
(where do they get those titles!), effec- 
tively whipped with a white line; Chil- 
dren’s Game No. 1 with its integrated 
forms and colors. To this reviewer's 
mind the happiest meeting place for the 
archaic and contemporary approach in 
the show was accomplished in an oil 
titled Jumping Jack. Also to be’seen are 
a series of handsome scratchboard draw- 
ings in the same idiom by the artist. 
(Through April 10.,\—BEN WOLF. 

Edward Shepard Hewitt 

Views in oil of town and country by 
Edward Shepard Hewitt are now to be 
seen at the George Binet Gallery. The 
artist seems neither agoraphobic nor 
claustrophobic as he turns from the top- 
less towers of Gotham to bucholic idylls 
with what appears to be equal enthu- 
siasm. An emotional brush and broad 
treatment mark the painter’s essays. 
The Great Island is a subtle orchestra- 
tion, Giant a pigmental symphony. Wash 
and line are effectively combined in 
City of Towers. Hot August is remem- 
bered for its sense of foreboding. 
(Through April 9.)—BEN WOLF. 


Watercolors by Delbos 

Watercolors by Julius Delbos, at the 
Ferargil Galleries, may surprise view- 
ers who feel that they are thoroughly 
familiar with this artist’s accomplish- 
ment. For, while Delbos’ brushing is a8 
fluent as usual, and his color as limpid, 
the range of his subject matter has in- 
creased and with it certain aspects of 
his handling. This phase is apparent m 
such pictures as, Fish House; Dinghies; 
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Night and High Tide, in which the 
icht of the anchored boats is finely 
ized. The patterns are built up in 
wity of forms, rather than rhythms 
in a bold freedom of design. 

As contrast, and tribute to the artist’s 
versatility is Sailing in the Wind, car- 
ried out almost in monochrome. The 
Hay Cart is outstanding; its brilliant 
foreground yellow allowing the white 
paper ‘to gleam through in sparkling in- 
tensity that contrasts with the rich, 
of the background in an effective 


‘Higlance of sun and shadow.—M. B. 
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Romanticism of Pellew 


Romantic paintings that acquire their 
character through the poetic vision of 
the artist make up John C. Pellew‘s 
qrrent exhibition at Contemporary 
Arts, his first since 1944. There are 
oly a dozen pictures in the’ show but 
they have been selected with care, each 
one being a fully-realized and mature 
work. 

Pellew lives just across the East 
River in Long Island and the majority 
of his paintings depict the suburban or 
river landscape he passes on his daily 
trip to and from Manhattan. There are 
The Yards, Long Island City, a hand- 
some study of car barns under dramatic 
light; another East Side Nocturne, the 
icy Hellgate in Winter. Perhaps the best 
painting in the show is Manhattan in 
Mist, a beautiful, sensitively-brushed 
work in Pellew’s curious reddish palette 
that is a fine tone poem to the city. 


J, BR. 


Two Scotsmen 


Robert Colquhoun and Robert Mac- 
bryde, two Scotsman now in London, 
are making a joint debut at the Dix 
Gallery in New York. Although these 
two modern artists studied together at 
the Glasgow School of Art and now 
share a studio, the present exhibition 
reveals surprisingly little similarity in 
their pictures. 

Macbryde, a colorist whose unusual 
and subtly-harmonious palette would 
sem at home in a Mexican show, works 
over his compositions so that the qual- 
ity of the paint, as well as its color, 
lends a pleasant patina to his work. 
More concerned with plastic problems, 
Colquhoun works largely with figures 
and brilliant color, as he designs his 
canvases with emphasis on formal ar- 
rangements. Outstanding in his group 
isthe large Dancer. (Until April 17). 

J. K. R. 


Blackburn in New York 


Morris Blackburn is one of those rare 

ombinations of a painter’s painter 
work, at the same time, has the 
Metorial and decorative qualities to 
nake it popular with the laity. 

His current one-man show of gou- 
“hes and oils at the Luyber Galleries 
should especially appeal to the paint- 
ig gentry, who will recognize the cun- 
tng and know-how with which these 
Seenes of the Gloucester waterfront 
Were constructed out of abstract ele- 
ments. And it is hoped that young art- 
its fresh from art school will appreci- 
tle the fact that such sureness with 
abstract idiom can come only from 
Yeats of sound training and assimila- 
tion of the fundamentals, despite the 
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Gloucester by Morris Blackburn (At Luyber Gallery.) 


fact that it looks easy. The general pub- 
lic will note the clarity and richness of 
Blackburn’s palette, which tends toward 
clean blues and greens. 

A teacher at the Philadelphia Muse- 
um, Blackburn is familiar to Quaker 
City gallery-goers, but this is his first 
New York solo show. (To Ap. 18)—A. L. 


Abstractions by Karoly 


Frederic Karoly’s paintings and draw- 
ings, at the Hugo Gallery, are abstrac- 
tions of many moods and manners. At 
times his brushwork is smooth and 
fluent and color almost vehement in its 
brilliance. Again some of the amorphous 
forms, set off by heavy contour lines, 
possess a curiously grained surface and 
pale color. Like many contemporary 
artists, Karoly turns bacq to archaism 
for subject matter, as in Conception 
Pre-Adamic or Before They Were Wholly 
Human, a view of the origin of species 
far from Darwinian. 

The simplified, abstract patterning 


of white forms set against blue in Vis- 
ages Vides is more impressive than 
many of the more complicated composi- 
tions. The wire drawings probably 
amused the artist, but are scarcely to 
be taken seriously. The drawings dis- 
play the same inventiveness of ideas 
often marked with a happy accord of 
imagination and artistic expression. 
(Until April 3)—M. B. 


Howard Conant of Buffalo 


Paintings by Howard Conant, young 
art instructor at Buffalo Teacher’s Col- 
lege, are on view in his first New York 
exhibition, at the New-Age Gallery, 
from April 10 to 24. A somewhat heavy- 
handed painter, Conant uses much black 
in combination with bright color to 
heighten his rather tight figure and 
landscape compositions. Among his best 
works are Fruit Peddler, painted in a 
looser, freer manner; Semi-Nude and 
Superimposed System. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED 
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landscape compositions. Among his best 
works are Fruit Peddler, painted in a 
looser, freer manner; Semi-Nude and 
Superimposed System.—J. K. R. 


Homer Pfeiffer at Laurel 


A watercolorist whose vision is as 
mature as his technique is skilled is 
Homer Pfeiffer, whose landscapes com- 
prised an unusually satisfying show at 
the Laurel Gallery the past fortnight. 
An architect and former Yale professor, 
Pfeiffer revealed marked progress since 
his first post-war exhibition held last 
year. Using a light, sparkling palette, 
he sets down his impressions of nature 
in works that are confident and lyric. 
—J. R. K. 


Maureen O’Connor Debut 


Paintings by a young New Yorker, 
Maureen O’Connor, marked the artist’s 
debut at Contemporary Arts last fort- 
night. Working in a modern idiom in- 
fluenced by the styles of her former 
teachers, Karl Knaths and Morris 
Kantor, Miss O’Connor combined a semi- 
abstract approach to form with a rather 
fanciful view of her world. Outstanding 
among her paintings were Still Life with 
Pears, fresh in color, a more original 
Sea-Girl and Still Life—J. K. R. 





Goutman at Norlyst 


Remember the movie, “The Moon and 
Sixpence”, from Somerset Maugham’s 
novelization of Gauguin’s life? And the 
brilliantly technicolored paintings which 
were burned in the last scene? Well, it 
seems they were painted for the movie 
by a young artist named Dolya Gout- 
man, who has just had his first New 
York one-man show at Norlyst Gallery. 
These paintings, too, were brilliantly 
colored and vigorously composed, sug- 
gesting a little of Jack Levine, a touch 
of Kokoschka.—A. L. 


Sculpture by Kreis 

Henry Kreis is a name so familiar, 
whose list of honors is so long, it is 
reasonable to suppose he has had many 
one-man shows— yet this is his first, 
now at the Clay Club. Kreis is the 
author of many sculptures on public 
buildings in Washington, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut, and a 
number of coins and medals, and it is 
probable that he has had little time to 
do other than commissioned work. The 
28 pieces now on view smack of the 
monumental and the architectural, with 
a decided simplicity that suggests a 
modern kind of Gothic. Mostly female 
figures, they radiate vitality without 
violence. (Through April 24)—A. L. 
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L’Arlequin by Juan Gris 


Modern French 


The second half of a selected group 
of modern French paintings at the 
Perls Gallery offers an attractive and 
varied sampling of diverse styles. Among 
the stellar attractions is the cubistic 
L’Arlequin by Gris, an artist repre- 
sented less often than his contempora- 
ries. Strong in color, assured in formal 
content and design, this 1918 painting 
has an inner poise and harmony too 
often missed by other voyagers in mod- 
ern art. 

Other notable works include recent 
Braque oils, a Soutine portrait, Vivin’s 
Jardin des plants, a typical Utrillo view 
of Montmartre, a new Matisse and 
works by Modigliani, Viaminck, Eisen- 
dieck, Bombois, Dufy.—J. K. R. 


Moderns Protest 


By Lawrence Dame 


Boston: A demand that the Institute 
of Contemporary Art of Boston retract 
its recent manifesto which deplored “a 
cult of bewilderment” in modern art 
was proposed at a gathering of 300 
modern artists and interested persons 
in the Old South Meeting House, Thurs- 
day, March 21. Various speakers accused 
what for 11 years was known as the 
Institute of Modern Art of betraying 
young artists, of staging a victory for 
forces of reaction and of fostering that 
very bewilderment which the manifesto 
deplored. 

Speakers included Karl Zerbe, widely 
known Boston teacher and painter, Jack 
Levine of New York, David Aronson, 
Prof. Robert Woods Kennedy of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Raymond L. Myrer, a collector, Harley 
Perkins, Ralph Coburn and Lawrence 
Kupferman, chairman. 

“Opportunism, double-talk and chican- 
ery,” which the Institute said marked 
the decline of modern art, were cited 
as charges hurled back at that 11-year- 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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Raphael et la Fornarina by Ingres 


Painting Sale 


A group of Old Master paintings, 
largely from the collection of Mrs. 
Esther Slater and the estate of the late 
Herbert L. Satterlee, will be sold at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries on the evening 
of April 22. 

Among the featured works will be 
Saint Justa by Murillo, formerly in the 
Murillo collection of the Earl of Dudley 
and exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
London, in 1871; Portrait of a Young 
Girl by Gainsborough; once owned by 
Viscount Leverhulme; Raphael et la 
Fornarina by Ingres, formerly in the 
Quinn coilection; A Man Reading by 
Sargent, from the Sargent sale in Lon- 
don in 1925; Maria, Countess Walde- 
grave by Reynolds, and Spanish Peasant 
Girl by Velazquez. The Velazquez is be- 
lieved to have been painted for Philip 
IV soon after Velazquez’ return from 
Italy, and it hung in the Royal Apart- 
ments in Madrid as a companion piece 
to The Spanish Shepherd Boy. It .was 
purchased from one of Napoleon’s 
younger brothers, and inherited by Sir 
Richard Worsley’s daughter who mar- 
ried the Earl of Yarborough. 

Others works include L’Amoureux 
Désir by Greuze. The Entombment by 
Federigo Barocci, similar to his Depo- 
sition in the Church of Sta. Croce; Vit- 
toria della Rovere by Sustermans, Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany and wife of Ferdi- 
nand II; Visit of the Infanta Isabella 
and The Archduke Albert to a Museum 
by Jan Brueghel and Sebastian Vranex; 
Scene on the River Oise by Daubigny; 
Le Paturage: Foret de Fontainebleau 
by Jacques. (Exhibition from Apr. 17.) 
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It’s a miracle the superb likeness 
obtainable from a snapshot. Either 
pastel or oil. Particulars free. 
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Regular price $3. Yours free if you 
send small order. Otherwise return 
in 10 days and no charge. 
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{uction Calenda: 


ril 9 and 10, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: English and 
American furniture and clocks, collected by 
the late Andrew M. Williams. English and 
American 18th century furniture including 
Hepplewhite and Chippendale dining chairs ; 
Simon Willard’s Martha Washington arm- 
chair; Queen Anne carved walnut wing 
chair; Winsor and other chairs; Queen 
Anne gate-leg and drop-leaf tables; New 
England pine and oak sideboard; pair of 
Sheraton inlaid mahogany and satinwood 
ecard table consoles. Willard timepieces in- 
elude a banjo clock with églomisé panel 
of Perry’s victory; also a Charles II wal- 
nut and oysterwood parquetry tall-case 
clock by Edward East and a Charles I 
34-hour brass lantern clock by Peter Closon. 
Decorative objects, Audubon prints, Currier 
& Ives lithographs. Exhibition from Apr. 3. 


April 14 and 15, Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: English 
and American furniture and decorations, 
property of Jouett Ross Todd, others. Eng- 
lish and American 18th and 19th century 
furniture and decorations. Georgian and 
other silver, paintings by Francis Murphy, 
William R. Leigh. Abraham Poole, John 
Frederick Herring, Jr., Sir Peter Lely, 
ethers. Prints. Staffordshire, Whieldon and 
othet china. Oriental rugs and domestic 
carpets. Exhibition from April 10. 

April 15, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Famous French and English color 
prints, property of M. H. Kimball, Engrav- 
ing include works by Louis Marin Bonnet 
and Gilles Demarteau after drawings by 
Huet and Boucher; L’Amant Surpris and 
Princese Frederica Louise Wilhelmina, in 
trial state, by Charles Descourtis; three 
works by Francois Janinet after Lavreyice 
Also two portraits of Napoleon by Leva- 
chez. English sporting prints include sub- 
jects by and after Henry Alken; a set of 
the Grand Leicestershire Steeple Chase by 
C. Bentley after Alken: Epson Races by 
Charles Hunt after Pollard: Aylesbury 
Steeple Chase by George and Charles Hunt; 
a set of four Leicestershire Steeple Chase 
by John Dean Paul; color mezzotints by 
James and William Ward after work by 
Morland and others, and The Fisherman 
by William Ward after R. Corbould. Exhi- 
bition from April 8. 


April 16 and 17, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: French Fur- 
niture, European porcelains, tapestries, etc., 
property of Prince Hilarion Woronzov- 
Daschkov, others. Louis XV and XVI and 
Empire clocks, commodes, mirrors, tables, 
bergéres, fauteuils, etc., including a set of 
five Louis XV carved walnut rose silk 
lampas fauteuils attributed to Nogaret a 
Lyon; a Louis XV amaranth and _ tulip- 
wood marquetry serpentine bombé comode; 
a Louis XVI bronze doré and marble pen- 
dule de cheminer. European porcelains in- 
elude 18th century statuettes and groups 
by J. J. Kaendler, F. A. Bustelli, J. Rin- 
gler, J. P. Melchoir and J. F. Eberlein, 
from Meissen, Vienna and Nymphenburg 
factories. Paintings and drawings by Pesne, 
Toeque, Beers, Tiepolo, others. Louis XV 
Aubusson medallion tapestries and a Brus- 
sels silk-woven. The Keturn of Odysseus. 
Exhibition from Apr. 10. 


April 19 and 20, Monday and Tuesday after- 
hoons. Parke-Bérnet Galleries: ‘The art 
reference library of the Rosenbach Com- 
pany. Philadelphia. Books on engravings, 
paintings, architecture, etchings, furniture, 
glass, interior decoration, Japanese art, 
Oriental carpets and porcelain. English and 
American auction catalogues, mainly priced. 
April 22, Thursday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Japanese art, collection of Alex- 
ander. G. Moslé. Ornamental ironwork in- 
cluding tsuba, fuch-kashira, menuki, and 
other groups. Lacquer boxes and inro. 
Chinese and Japanese armor. Japanese 
paintings. Exhibition from Apr. 16. 

April 22, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Paintings, property of Mrs. 


Esther Slater, estate of the late Herbert . 


L. Satterlee, others. Notable examples by 

Murillo Gainsborough. Ingres, Sargent, 
Reynolds, John Russell, Daniel Gardner, 

Greuze, Velizquez, Rubens and atelier, Fed- 

erigo Barocci, Justus Sustermans, ‘Old’ 

Crome, Jan Brueghel, Sebastian Vranex, 

Jacques, Daubigny and others. Drawings by 

Gainsborough and Millet. Exhibition from 

Apr. 17, 

April 23 and 24. Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: French pro- 
Vincial furniture and decorations, collected 
in Europe by Mme. Anne Guerin. Exhibi- 
tion from Apr. 17. 

April 29, Thursday afternoon. Parke Bernet 

lleries: American 18th and early 19th 
Century furniture and decorations, from the 
State of the late Charles B. Jopp. Also 

jo clocks, early glassware and pewter, 
lustre ware, prints and other art property. 
Exhibition from Apr. 24. 


April 1, 1948 
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a by Alonzo Lansford >~ 


Now that the snows have disap- 
peared from 57th Street (and good rid- 
dance!), I find myself searching plain- 
tively for some token that the vernal 
equinox is just around the corner. The 
Boy Scouts are no good, this time, be- 
cause their groundhog up and died be- 
fore he could see about his shadow. 
Logsdon won’t come out of his hole, so 
that’s out. I haven’t heard whether the 
camellia Sasanqua has bloomed in Sav- 
annah, or the dogwood in N.C., or the 
crocus on Bear Mountain. But there 
are signs that Nature is rampant: Ben 
Wolf, who pioneered this column, came 
out of hiding, the other day, with a 
gloriously luxuriant beard. And _ his 
back-to-nature movement was confirm- 
ed, recently, by Mrs. W. presenting him 
with a scion yclept Clarence— not Pic- 
casso Peale, as many supposed. And the 
Jose de Creefts celebrated her first one- 
man show by adding one to the family. 

And while we are on the subject of 
the spirit of spring, let it be noted that 
Julio de Diego has just espoused that 
famous mystery story writer and past 
master of suspense, Gypsy Rose Lee. 
With Fletcher Martin as best man and 
Katherine Parker, the singer, as brides- 
maid, they went down to Manhattan’s 
City Hall for the ceremonies, only to 
discover that it was St. Patrick’s Day 
and the officials just weren’t in the 
mood for such trivia. So, instead, they 
slipped up to the Bronx Court House, 
where a simple ceremony was perform- 
ed. It was a quiet affair with no pub- 
licity— just the photographers from the 
News, the Mirror, and the Fox Movie- 
tone News cameraman. A street musi- 
cian played Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March. The happy couple are off to 
Woodstock in Gypsy’s trailer to see how 
they like roughing it. 

* * a 


Korczak Ziolkowski, the sculptor, has 
bought himself a whole mountain in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota, plans 
to devote most of his life to carving it 
into a colossal memorial to the Sioux 
chief, Crazy Horse, who gave General 
Custer and his troops a bad time at 
the Little Big Horn. The mountain is 
ten miles away from the Mt. Rushmore 
memorial to Jefferson, Washington and 
Teddy Roosevelt. If they don’t watch 
out, the folks out in South Dakota are 
going to wake up some morning to find 
themselves fresh out of mountains. 

Last time I saw Ziolkowski he was 
banging away with a 40MM ack-ack 
gun at Camp Stewart, Ga. 

co * * 

Andrew Winter, whose painting won 
the $500 first prize in a recent Sal- 
magundi exhibition, couldn’t be present 
to receive his award because he was 
marooned on Monhegan Island by the 
















ice and snow. That’s not too b 

cause he can pick up the money ]g 
but he probably doesn’t know th 
missed getting kissed by one of 
loveliest girls that ever set foot in 
magundi. (I didn’t catch the name, 
she has something to do with Tele 
sion Institute.) She announced the 
ners at the opening reception and busseq 
them soundly for the news cameras 
Syd Browne must have bribed the cam. 
eraman—his flash didn’t go off for three 
tries, necessitating repeating the pose 

* * * 














As readers of Helen Boswell How. 
ard’s Berlin Newsletter will know, Her. 
man Goering shipped a lot of his more 
choice loot up to Berchtesgaden when 
the breath of Allied troops became hot 
on the back of his neck. Later, the 
paintings and sculpture were assem. 
bled at one of the many collecting 
points by our M.F.A. & A. boys, for re. 
turn to the rightful owners. Theodore 
Rousseau, Jr., the present associate 
curator of painting at the Metropolitan 
Museum, was attached to one of these 
collecting points. 

One day a star-spangled general came 
to absorb a little culture, and, because 
the big brass section never walks alone, 
he brought his entourage along. When 
they left, a small, exceedingly valuable 
painting by Lucas Cranach the Elder 
was missing. Now you don’t go around 
publicly counting the silverware when 
a high-ranking general has been to din- 
ner—not in the Army, anyway—so noth- 
ing special was done about it. 

Now the scene shifts to New York's 
Metropolitan Museum, where Rousseau 
has happily resumed his curatorial 
chores. Last year, he was conducting 
the Met’s weekly “clinic,” to which 
people bring paintings to be told that 
they are not as valuable as they thought. 
On this occasion, a man brought in none 
other than the little Cranach, a por- 
trait of a member of the Melanchton 
family. Rousseau happened to be one 
of the very few people in the world 
who could identify it as the stolen paint- 
ing, and only by chance he happened to 
be conducting the “clinic” that day. 

The painting had been bought from 
an ex-G.I. in Brooklyn. The man was 
told the circumstances of its theft, but 
the Met being in no position to do any- 
thing about such matters, the man left 
with the painting and neither have been 
heard of since. 

co * * 

Etching being one of the most seri- 
ous of art forms, and usually the most 
sexless, it is ironic that the phrase, 
“Come up and see my etchings,” got 
into the vernacular, giving etching 4 
connotation suggesting skullduggery in 
the boudoir. Recently a movie was be 
ing finished in Hollywood. The script 
included this invitation to culture, and 
the director attempted to take the 
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HIBITIONS 


, OHIO 
ket Institute Apr.’ 4-29: Arts of the 


Orient. 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
Pitsuse Apr. 5-30. Ten 


ia Artists. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
tata Univ. To May 2: 7th An- 
qual, Negro Artists. 
ORE, MD. 
—_ of Art To Apr. 23: Paint- 
ings by Ben Shahn. ; 
Univ. Apr.: Young Ameri- 
can Painters. 


t we Gallery To A 
aret Brown aller ° pr. 
Mi Thomas Fransioli, r. 

y Society To Apr. 10: Art 
ope Members Exhibition. 
Doll & Richards To Apr. 10: Water- 
colors by Eliena Krylenko. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Apr. 10: 
Sculpture by George Aarons. 
Institute of Contemporary Art To 
Apr. 25: Le Corbusier. 

Mirski Gallery Apr. 6-30: Bessy 
Creighton; Ninon Lacey. 

Public Library Apr.: Frederic G. 
Hall Memorial Exhibition. 

Sart Gallery Apr. 5-17: American 
Finger Painting Group Annual. 
Yose Galleries To Apr. 17: Work 

by Jay Connaway. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery From Apr. 3: 

Garvin Collection American 

Silver. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

Univ. of Chattanooga To Apr. .20: 

Arthur Osver. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To May 4: 

pieces of French Tapestry. 

Associated American Artists To 

Apr. 8: Modern French Tapestries. 

oa Galleries Assoc. Apr. 10- 

: Painters & Sculptors Assoc. 

Public Library Apr.: 

by Max Thorek. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum To Apr. 19: ‘'150 Years 

of Lithography’’. 

Taft Museum To Apr. 19: American 

Institute of Decorators Show. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art To Apr. 1]: Pierre 
ard Memorial Exhibition. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts To May 2: 

“The Rise of Impressionism’ 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Arts To Apr. 25: Steu- 

ben Glass; Deutch Ceramics 

eon OHIO 

stitute To Apr. 18: Old Mas- 
ters Exhibition. " 7" 
DENVER, COLO. 

Att Museum Apr.: Speicher Oils; 

To Apr. 11: American Heritage 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To May 1: Master- 

Pieces of American Drawing 

ELMIRA, N. Y 

Amot Art Gallery To Apr. 11: 
sler War Paintings. 

WeLrORD, EONN. 

adswor t um 25: 

life of eu To Apr. 25: 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

useum of Arts From Apr. 11: 

Founders Day Retrospective Show 

ROIANAPOLIS, IND 

m Institute T : 
Medieval Wats o Apr.. 18: The 
paseY CITY, N. J. 

eaeetins Apr. 8-30: Painters & 

Ptors Society Annual. 

JANSAS CITY, MO. 
Ison Gallery Apr.: Modern Art 
in Advertising. 
gh JOLLA, CALIF. 
Veena? School Apr. 4-18: Ben 
TWRENCE, KAN. 
fed Kansas Apr. 14-May 5: 
ma Moses. 
LOs ANGELES, CALIF. 
ontemporary Gall 
Apr. 4-24: Anton Refregier. tg 
‘Maciated American Artists Apr. 
‘ ; Joe Jones. 


leries Apr.: Contempo- 
taty American Paintings. 


1, 1948 


Master- 


Photographs 


Decker Studios To Apr. 24: Paint- 

ings by John Decker. 

Gallery of Mid-20th Cent. Art. Apr. 

11-M 1; Fini; Lepri. 

Hatfield Galleries To Apr. 10: 

Millard Sheets. 

Stendahl Galleries Apr.: Ancient 

American and Modern French Art. 

Taylor Galleries Apr.: Contempo- 

rary Paintings; Ben Messick. 

Vigeveno Galleries Apr. 4-30: Paul 

Clemens; Ruth Clemens. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum To Apr. 21: Corco- 

ran Biennial Paintings. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Apr. 3-May 3: Old 

Master Paintings. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute Apr. 3-May 3: State 

Centennial Contemporary Art. 

Layton Gallery Apr. 3-May 3: State 

Centennial Contemporary Art 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Walker Art Center Apr. 8-25: 

Taliesin West. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum Apr. 4-18: Chinese 

Ceramics. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Mueum of Arts To Apr. 25: Por- 

traits by Lena Brooke McNamara. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Mills College To Apr. 11: 

Living. 

OBERLIN, OHIO 

Allen Museum Apr. 2-23: Master- 

pieces in Textiles, Scalamandre. 

OMAHA, NEB. 

Joslyn Museum Apr. 

can Indian Printings 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute Apr. 7-36: 

Eakins Loan Coilection. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts Apr. 6-18: 

Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones. 

American Swedish Foundation To 

Apr. 15: Kurt Junastedt. 

Art Alliance To Apr. 25: Albert 
Galleries Apr.: 


Gold. 
Carlen Edward 
Loper, Oil Paintings. 

Print Club Apr. 3-30: 25th Annual, 
Etchings. : 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Insiitute To Apr. 18: 
Photographic Art Annual. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum To Apr. 15: Jack 
McLarty Paintings. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum To Apr. 15: 
Music in Prints. 

Noonan-Kocian Galleries To Apr 
10: Valentine Vogel. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gallery To Apr. 10: Britan- 
mica Collection. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

City of Paris From Apr. 13: Ab- 
stract Paintings; Ernest Mundt. 
De Young Museum To Apr. 10: 
Chinese Paintings. 

Labaudt Gallery To Avr. 29: Mary 
Ponsart; Lucille Austin 

Legion of Honor Apr.: Caroline 
Martin. From Apr. 9: Covaanaro 
Maxwell Galleries Avr. 3-24: 
Margery Stocking Hart. 
Raymond Raymond From Apr 
6: John Langley Howerd. 
School of Fine Arts Apr.: 
Steiner-Prag. 

SANTA FE, N. M 

Modern Art Gollery Apr.: Con- 
temporary Paintings & Sculpture 
Museum of N. M. To Apr. 15: Cady 
Wells; Pierre Menager. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

Art Assoc. Gallery Apr.: Midtown 
Galleries Loan Oil Group. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Arts To Apr. 24: Period 
Rooms in Miniature. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Swope Gallery Apr-.: 
Exhibition. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 
Museum of Art To Apr. 18: Pepsi 
Cola Paintings of the Year. 
TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Cenier From Apr. 6: 
Oklahoma Artists’ Annual. 
UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson, Williams-Proctor Apr. 4-25: 
American Architecture. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Arts Club To Apr. 16: 
Collection, 
Prints. 
Corcoran Galler 
of Maryland, 


Art for 


4-28: Ameri- 


Thomas 


Hugo 


Watercolor 


Machen 
Early Washington 


Apr.: Sculptors 
ash., Virginia. 


National Gallery To Apr. 17: Paint- 
ings from Berlin Museums. 

Pan American Union Apr.: Cundo 
Bermudez, Oils & Gouaches. 

Public Library Apr.: Clifford K. 
Berryman. 

Smithsonian Institutoin To Apr. 28: 
Soc. Wash. Artists Annual. 

Watkins Gallery To Apr. 11: 
Edward Bruce. 

Whyte Gallery Apr. 9-30: Paint- 
ings of Paris, Lois M. Jones. 

WICHITA, KAN. 

Art Association To Apr. 17: Etch- 
ings from Paul Wall Collection. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Mollie Smith Gallery To Apr. 15: 
David Anderson; William Mac- 


Ready. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum From Apr. 11: 50th 
Anniversary Exhibition. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Art Institute Apr. 2-25: 
Audubon Bird Prints. 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) Apr. 5-24: 

Philip Evergood. 

jew Galleries (38E57) Apr.: 

Selected Old Masters. 

A-D Gallery (130W46) To Apr. 23: 

Ben Rose. 

American-British Art Center (44W 

56) Apr. 5-24: Wilmer Hoffman. 

Architectural League (115E40) Apr.: 

Artists for Tomorrow. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Apr. 

10: Mary Eliz. Sears; Stevers. 

Artists Gallery (61E57) Apr. 3-23; 

Morris Shulman. 

Artists League (77 Fifth) To Apr. 

9: Gold, Shul, Oberlander. 

Ashby Gallery (18 Cornelia) To 

Apr. 17: Coke Sonoda. 

Associated American Artists (711 

Fifth) Apr. 5-24: George Grosz; 

Stickmer; To Apr. 10: Lazar Segall. 

Babcock Gallerv (38E57) Apr. 5-24: 

Elliot Orr, Paintings. 

Barbizon Plaza Galleries (101W58) 

To Apr. 20: Mabel Carver. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Mad.) 

Apr.: Grovo Exhibition 

Bianou Gallery (32E57) To Apr. 

17: Jacaves Zucker 

Binet Gallery (67E57 Apr. 10-30: 

Vicei Sperry. 

Bonestell Gallery (J8E57) To Apr. 

10: Amanda de Leén. 

Botanical Garden Museum (Bx. 

Pk.) To Apr. 18: Bronx Artists 

Guild. 

Brooklyn Museum (E. Pkwy.) To 

May 23: National Print Annual. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) Apr.: 

Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Apr 

17: Jacaues Livchitz. 

Carlebach Gallery (937 Third) To 

Apr. 10: Peter Busa. 

Century Association (7W43) Apr.: 

Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 

Charles-Fourth Gallery (51 Chas.) 

Apr. 9-22: Wilcox; Ross. 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) To Apr. 

16: Nudes by Avery, Kerkam 

Putnam. 

Contemporary Arts (106ES7) To 

Apr. 16: Tohn C. Pellew 

Demotte Gallery (39E51) To Apr. 

cient Irish Art. 

Dix Gallery (760 Mad.) To Apr. 

17: Coloquhoun. Mocbryde 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) To Apr 

10: Artists Equity Show. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) 

Apr.: ‘‘Ships.’’ 

Durlacher Galleries (11E57) 
(63ES7) Apr. 5-30 


Hyman Bloom. 

Eoan Gallery 

William de Kooning, Paintings 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
Apr. 10: Marita Tceckel 

8th St. Gollery (33W8) Apr. 5-18: 
Graphic Art. 

Feigl Gallery (601 
Apr. 10: Jozko Satin 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Apr. 5- 
18: James Montgomery Flagg. 
44th St. Gallery (133W44) To Apr 
16: Saul Lishinsky. 

French & Co. (210E57) Apr.: 
French & American Paintings. 
French Cultural Services (934 
Fifth) To Aor. 10: Daumier Prints 
Friedman Gallery (20E49) Apr.: 
William Nielsen, Watercolors. 
Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) From 
Apr. 5: Egon Schiele. 

Gallery Vivienne (1040 Park) To 
Apr. 10: Amanda de Leén. 
Garret Gallery (47E12) Apr.: Group 
Exhibition. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vand.) To Apr. Alphonse 
Shelton; Apr.: Garden Sculpture. 
(55ES7) Apr. 6-17: Syd Browne. 
Hugo Gallery (26E55) To Apr. 5: 
Frederic Karoly. 


Apr.: 


Madison) To 


Jane St. Gallery (41 Perry) To Apr. 
10: Frances Eckstein. 

Georg Jensen Inc. (667 Fifth) To 
Apr. 9: Nathaniel Pousette-Dart. 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Apr.: 
Fine Flower Paintings. 
Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Apr. 
5-24: John Ferren. 

Knoedler Galleries (14E57) To Apr. 
17: Van Gogh, Loan Show. 

Kootz Gallery (15E57) To Apr. 17: 
Third Anniversary Show. 
Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) Apr. 
5-24: Gifford Beal. 

Laurel Gallery (48E57) Apr. 10- 
23: Muriel Coleman. 

Levitt Gallery (16W57) Apr.: Law- 
rence Kupferman, Paintings. 
Julien Levy Gallery (42ES7) To 
Apr. 10: Gianfilippo Usellini. 
Lilienfeld Galleries (32E57) To May 
1: Paintings by Vlaminck. 
Luyber Galleries (112E57) To Apr. 
17: Morris Blackburn. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Apr. 5-24: 
Raphael Gleitsmann. 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) To Apr. 
10: Miro. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
Apr.: Art of Ancient Egypt; Tech- 
nical Examination of Paintings; 
Gothic Prints. American Glass. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Apr. 6-24: Maurice Freedman. 
Milch Galleries (55E57) Apr. 5-24: 
John Whorf. . 

Morgan Library (29E36) Apr.: Man- ° 
uscript and Printed Bibles. 

Morton Galleries (117W58) Apr.: 
(11W53) 


Group Exhibition. 
Museum of Modern Art 

To Apr. 25: Naum Gabo & An- 
toine Pevsner; To Apr. 18: Ballet 
Designs 

Museum of Non-Objective Paint- 
ings (1071 Fifth) Apr.: New Part 
of Permanent Collection. 
National Academy (1083. Fifth) To 
Apr. 14: 122nd Annual Show. 
New-Age Gallery (133E56) Apr. 10- 
24: Howard Conant 
New School (66W12) To Apr. 5: 
Irving Amen. 

Historical Society (Cent. Pk. W. at 
77) To Apr. 25: George Harvey. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) To 
Apr. 30: Tarkington Collection. 
Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) Apr.: 
19th Cent. American Landscapes. 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) To Apr. 
10: Utrillo. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Apr. 9-30: 
Philip Evergood. 

Opportunity Gallery (9W57) To 
Apr. 10: Carl Morris. 

Parsons Gallery (15E57) To Apr. 
17: Richard Pousette-Dart. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Apr. 5- 
24: Attilio Salemme. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) Apr. 4-28: 
Exhibition of Prizewinners. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To Apr. 24: 
Modern French Paintings. 
Portraits Inc. (460 Park) To Apr. 
13: Family Reflections. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Apr. 3- 
30: ‘Portraits by Painters’. 
Riverside Museum (310 Riverside) 
To Apr 18. Composers & Authors 
Assn. Paintings & Sculpture 
Robert Art Gallery (380 Canal) 
Apr.: Permanent Group Show. 
RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) Apr. 
10-30: Young American Artists. 
Rosenberg Gallery (16E57) To Apr. 
17: Picasso. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) To 
Apr. 9: Annual Watercolor Show. 
Salpeter Gallery (128E56) To Apr. 
17: Alex Redein, Gouaches. 
Bertha Shaefer (32E57) Apr. 5-19: 
Marsden Hartley Before 1932 
Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Apr.: 
Old Masters 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E 
57) Apr.: Permanent Collectoin. 
Schoneman Galleries (73E57) Apr.: 
Fine Paintings, All Schools. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Apr.: Old Masters 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) 
24: Henry Kreis 
Seligmann Galleries (5E57) Apr. 5- 
17: Ture Bengtz. 
Serigraph Galleries (38W57) To 
May 8: Ninth Annual. 

Silberman Galleries (32E57) Apr 
Old Masters 

Tribune Art Center (100W42) Apr. 
7 Painters of Am. Vet. Comm. 
Van Dieman Galleries (21E57) To 
Apr. 21: Mandin and Adrion. 
Walker Gallery (117E57) To Apr 
17: Lily Cushing, Drawings. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) To Apr 
15: Antonio Frasconi. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To May 
9: Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Retrospect. 
Wildenstein Gallery (19E64) From 
Apr. 8: Six Masters of Post Im- 
pressionism, Benefit Show 
Willard Gallery (32E57) To Apr. 
10: Morris Graves 


To Apr. 
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THE BEST BUY IN BRUSHES 


BOBEN 


Guaranted Genuine 


RED SABLE BRUSHES 


French Sizes 


AT PREWAR PRICES 


Ma. 8 mn ae eit ae ae 
Mo. 2— 3 No. 6 — .80 
No. 3. —_ .40 No. 7 — 1.20 
No. 4 — .50 No. 8 — 1.80 


NEW SHIPMENT from ENGLAND 
WATER COLOR 
BLOCKS 


WHATMA 
10 x 14 Zoid Peesseo 2,65 
14 xX 20 72 LB. ROUGH 4,90 


24 Sheets to a Block 
Postpaid. Check or M.O. No C.O.D. 


Robert Rosenthal, Inc. 


41 East 8 Street 5 Se ee Oe 


Artists’ Materials of Every Description 












Worried? 


People who wish to preserve 
their paintings and works of art 
‘ should consult Budworth. We will 
pack and ship them to any part of 
the United States. Over 8] years’ 
experience speaks for liability. 


For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


15 E 57 ST. 
NEW YORK 


400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 







































DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


Designed and Executed by 
Alexander Lazsuk 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 


61 West 74th Street, N. Y. C. 23 
EN dicot? 2-1284 
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Lasar Segall, Visitor from Brazil 


The exhibition of paintings by Lasar 
Segall at the galleries of Associated 
American Artists is one of the very im- 
portant cultural events of the season in 
New York. 

The exhibition is important for sev- 
eral reasons. One is its powerful docu- 
mentation of a dominant theme in to- 
day’s battered world —that of suffer- 
ing imposed on man by man, the mass 
suffering of war, concentration camp, 
pogrom, refugee. Another is the dem- 
onstration here again, as with a Giotto, 
a Brueghel, an El Greco, of the power 
to universalize an individual subject, to 
make a portrait of Girl with Long Hair 
also a portrait of all womanhood, to 
make one Mother represent all mothers, 
one group of three Survivors stand for 
all survivors. 

Still another reason is the inevitable 
merging of design and subject into the 
unified whole which has marked all 
great art of history, both classic and 
modern. Finally there is the ample dem- 
onstration that the true modern is clas- 
sic, is a carrying on of the Great Tradi- 
tion with the accretions of knowledge 
and changes of emphasis which are 
characteristic of our different life ex- 
periences of today. An example of this 
last shifting of emphasis; it can be 
called a revival of qualities long for- 
gotten by many artists in the past 300 
years and never even glimpsed by the 
naturalists, is the plastic quality of de- 
sign. Segall knows and uses this quality 
and the word which describes it, as does 
Mario De Andrade in his informed and 
eloquent monograph on the artist quoted 
at considerable length in the catalogue. 

The combination of all these qualities 
in a modern painter with a background 
of 18 years in his adopted Brazil after 
a schooling up to 1929 in his native 
Germany and in Paris, again validates 
the Modern Revival at a time when its 
misunderstanding and the resultant con- 
fusions in the minds of both artists and 
public seems to be a growing, instead 
of retreating, trend. 

Segall tells us he has learned from 
the greatest of teachers —nature— and 
from the old masters, as have all the 
leading moderns. He has also learned 
from the artists of modern Berlin and 
Paris, but without belonging to a spe- 
cific group. He learned universals from 
all these sources. He does not separate 
esthetics from life. He does not let tech- 
niques master him. He does not suc- 
cumb to the sensuous charms of over- 
emphasized color. 

Instead, he pours all the influences 
that have worked on him into artistic 
molds made from all the pictorial means 
in his possession. Which is, in the long 
view, what art should | 
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8th Street Gallery Art Association 
APRIL 5 - 18 


8th Street Gallery 


33 West 8th Street « New York 
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COLORS} 


USED AS USED ON 
Tempera Illustration 
Underpainting @ Board — 

Mixed Technique Canvas 
Watercolor Gesso Panels 


Exceilent for Air Brush Work 
Send for free literature 


Available at your Dealer or write to: 


BOCOUR COLORS 


579 Avenue of Americas, New York 11, W, Y, 


(Mfgrs. of Hand Ground Oil Colors, 
Bellini Artist's Colors, Gesso Panels) 


JOSEPH Seppe 


FOR PAINTERS, “SCULP. 






TORS, seatreae | 
MAYER ore ee eats | 
TS | 

COMPANY EVERYTHING 


FOR THE ARTIST 
Phone Algonquin 4.9871 





5 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 







SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS/ 


SCHNEIDER & CO) 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW ¥ BI 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture F ! 
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ART SUPPLIES, 


At Reasonable Prices 
Write For Free Price List 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY | 
62 Third Ave. (nr. 11th St.) New Yer 















NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 


JULIUS LOWY, ine. 
PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 
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YEARS BEFORE 
GILBERT STUART 


Devoe started making colors in 1754 and now—as then—there are 
no finer colors made! Devoe Artists’ Oil Colors are uniform in con- 
sistency and brilliance . . . enduringly permanent. Devoe uses only 
the best pigments obtainable and with a skill acquired during nearly 
200 years, processes them to meet the exacting requirements of 
America’s foremost artists. Ask your dealer for Devoe Artists’ Oil 
Colors. Then enjoy the satisfaction of doing your best work! 


DEVOE ULTRAMARINE: Brilliant — Smooth — Permanent 


Using this exceptional Devoe color is an ex- 
citing experience! It meets every requirement. 
In studio size tubes at your dealer’s. Or send 
30 cents for a 14x 2"tube to Dept. 2,Devoe 
& Raynolds Company, Inc., 787 First Ave- 
nue, New York 17, New York. 


DEVOE?¢ Syl 
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OIL COLORS - WATER COLORS - PASTELS - BRUSHES 


Portrait of Gen. Matthew Clarkson, painted by Gilbert Stuart about 1793. 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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COLORS 


These colors are a combination of the 
finest pigments that can be had and 
the most desirable gums and other 
raw materials, Exhaustive tests have 
proven these colors will not harden or 
solidify in the tubes. They will stay 


moist and pliable indefinitely. 


The fineness of the texture of these 

colors makes them readily adaptable 

for use in an air brush. There is no 

possibility of any chemical reaction a a 

taking place in the colors when they a 4. iol 
are intermixed. Wii 


By adding some of the color to an 


SES - Rembrandt : 


VARY FAVOR RUHL & CO., INC.» NEW YoRK « CHICAGO 4g OL@e Ss 


ye id ve NEWARK 5.N.J. 


April 1, 1948 









COURSES 


FINE ARTS 
PORTRAITURE 
LANDSCAPE 
ILLUSTRATION 
COMMERCIAL ART 
ADVERTISING 


SAN DIEGO SCHOOL of ARTS & CRAFTS 
ORREN R. LOUDEN, Director 
6063 La Jolla Boulevard La Jolla, Calif. 


the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west Sth street « new york city e¢ phone gramercy 7-3491 

















summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 
approved under G.!. bill of rights 


provincetown, mass. 
june 14-sept.4 


MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


SCHOOL OF MODERN PAINTING 


MILLER HILL ROAD 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


65 WEST 56th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


MONTY AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND DRAWING 
ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN PAINTING 









MURAL & 
“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” COMMERCIAL 


DIRECTOR 692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. ARTS 


LEWIS 15 Miles to Old Mexico SCULPTURE 









SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” Approved for the educa- 
tion of Veterans under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. 

Ozenfant Teaching 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 


























MEXICAN PAINTING SPANISH _ FIELD TRIPS 


July-August Ajijic on Lake Chapala, Mexico 


LIMITED GROUP 
Direction: 


ERNESTO LINARES, CARLOS MERIDA 
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WORKSHOP ener Pee ee tion wite Hugh Olmes, Dir., Canton 
Irma S. Jonas, 238 E. 23rd St.. New York 10. Tel. MU 4-4969 Inst.. 1717 Market Ave. N. 


Offering suggestions to artists who 
to exhibit in regional, state or nati 
shows. Societies, museums and indini 
uals are asked to co-operate in keen 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Bloomington, Ind. 


FIRST PRINT & DRAWING ANNUAL 
May 1-30. Fine Arts Center. Open to al 
living artists. Media: prints, dra 
Jury. Prizes total $700. Entry cards anj 
work due Apr. 15. For blanks and furthy 
information write Gallery Curator. Fi, 
Arts Center, Indiana Univ. 


Chicago, Ill. 


18TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF Paty, 
INGS. May 16-23. Polish Arts Club. Open 
to all American artists of Polish 
Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry fee $2 » 
non-members. For further informatig 
Write Walter A. Mazeski, 7704 W. Diver. 
sey, Elmwood Pk. 35, Ill. 


Jackson, Miss. 


7TH NATIONAL WATERCOLOR EXHIB, 
TION, MISS. ART ASS’N. May 1-3L My. 
nicipal Art Gallery. Open to all living ar 
ists. Media: watercolor, gouache, 
casein. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and wor 
due to Apr. 20. For further informati 
write Mrs. Morgan Jones, Sec’y., 1119 
Vista Blvd. 


Laguna Beach, Calif. 


7TH NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION 
May 1-30. Laguna Beach Art Gallery. 
to all artists. All print media. Jury. P 
chase prizes. Entry fee $1. Entry cards 
Apr. 20. Work due Apr. 22. For futher 
formation write Virginia Woolley, ) 
— Chairman. Laguna Beach Art 
-tion. 






New York, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 
DESIGN OF LOW-COST FURNI 
Sponsored by the Museum of Modern J 
and Museum Design Project. Open te 
artists. Jury. Grants and Prizes tol 
$50,000. For further information wri 
Edgar Kaufman, Jr., Dir., Dept. of Indw 
trial Design, Museum of Modern Art, fl 
W. 53 St., New York 19. 


Newport, R. I. 

37TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. July 3-24. Ar 
Association of Newport. Open to li 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, draw 
ing, prints, small sculpture. Fee $1. to non 
members. Entry cards due June 12. Wort 
due June 19. For further information 
Art Assoc. of Newport, 76 Bellevue Ave. 


Norfolk, Va. 

TIDEWATER ART COMPETITION & EF 
HIBITION. Oct. 3-31. Norfolk Museum 
Arts & Sciences. Open to all artists 18 










































of age or older. Media: oil, waterce 
black & white; not over 48” in height # 
width. Subject matter: any artistic rep 
sentation or interpretation of any orn 
orary or historical aspect of the Va.-N. 
Tidewater scene. Jury. Prizes total % 
purchases. Entry cards due Sept. 10. Wo 
due Sept. 15. For further information writ 
Edward M. Davis 3rd, Director, No 

Museum. Yarmouth St. & Mowbray Arh 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THIRD ANNUAL PENNA. GUILD OF 
CRAFTSMEN. May 15-June 13. Arts & 
Crafts Center. Open to all craftsmen. Me 
dia: any handicraft article. Jury. Awards 
Entry fee $1 to non-members. Work dit 
Apr. 15. For further information write Art 
& Crafts Center, 5th & Shady Aves. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


38RD NATIONAL OF AMERICAN INDIA 
PAINTING. May 4-July 15. Philbrook 4m 
Center. Open to all American Indian paint: 
ers of traditional or ceremonial sub, 
Jury. Prizes. Work due Apr. 15. For fut 
ther information write Bernard Frazier, 4™ 
Director, Philbrook Art Center, 

Rockford Rd., Tulsa 5. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Canton, Ohio 


FALL REGIONAL EXHIBITION. Sept. 
Oct. 15. Canton Art Institute. Open to © 
artists of Stark & adjoining count 
Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, temp 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3 artist 
bership or $1 per entry. Work due 5 
1-4. For entry cards and further info 


The Art Dic 


Where to Sho ; 
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WMVERSITY OF WISCONSIN | 


Centennial Year on Lake Mendota 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Art Courses offered in the 
Eight Week Summer Session 
June 25 to August 20 


Commercial Design—Don Anderson 
Creative Design—Helen Wann Annen 
Sculpture—George Adams Dietrich 
Stage Design, Grad Seminar— 
Fred Logan 
Painting—William A. McCloy 
Painting, Life Drawing—Dean Meeker 
Graphics—Alfred Sessler 
Metalcraft—Arthur Vierthaler 
Ceramics, Art in Elementary School— 
Della Wilson 
Watercolor, Drawing—Santos Zingale 


Courses for undergraduates. Special em- 
phasis on ahaa work for experienced 
teachers and for graduate students in 
art and art education. 


Three outstanding authorities in various 
art fields will give special lectures and 
conduct seminar groups during the 
summer term. 

For information, address: 


Director of Summer Session, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisc. 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

Dress Design + Fashion 

{/ \\lustration « Interior 

Decoration + Cartooning 

Art Essentials « Commercial Art 

Mustration * Drawing « Painting. 

Day, Eve., Sat, and Sun. Classes. 
Write for free Catalog 

18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


SUMMER CLASSES 


PORTRAIT, FLOWERS AND OUTDOOR 
SKETCHING 


MARGARET FITZHUGH BROWNE 


ANNISQUAM (near Gloucester) MASS. 
WRITE MISS M. F. BROWNE 
30 IPSWICH STREET, BOSTON, MASS., FOR CIRCULAR 


the School jor Art Studies 
Painting © Sculpture © Graphic Art 


Special Illustration Course 


Approved Under G. |. Bill of Rights 
Distinguished Faculty 


MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
250 W. 90th St., cor. B’way. $C-4-2518 


JULY - AUGUST - 1948 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 


OF ART 
HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
Veterans can study here under G.I. Bill. 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 


s LAYTON SCHOOL 


OF ART 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pno- 
& tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 

Summer, Fall, Winter terms. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frank, Directors, 
Dept. 548, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 


LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year ‘round school 
Bex 891 Taos, New Mexico 


Columbus, Ohio 
2TH ANNUAL CIRCUIT 

OHIO WATERCOLO 
July 1949. Columbus 
Open to present & former residents of 
Ohio. Media: watercolor, gouache. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee $3 including membership. Entry 
cards due Sept. 28. Work due Oct. 2. Entry 
ecards, dues, requests for further informa- 
tion sent to Harriet Dunn Campbell, Sect’y., 
3000 W. Broad St. 


Flint, Mich. 


18TH ANNUAL FLINT ARTS SHOW. Apr. 
30-May 30. Flint Institute of Arts. Open to 
members of Institute. All Media. Jury. 
Prizes total $1050. Entry cards due Apr. 15. 
work due Apr. 25. For further information 
write Mrs. Kathleen Bloomer, Flint Insti- 
tute, 215 W. First St. 


EXHIBITION 
SOCIETY. Nov. 1948- 
llery of Fine Arts. 


Memphis, ‘Tenn. 


2ND MEMPHIS BIENNIAL EXHIBITION. 
Dec. 5-27. Brooks Memorial Art Gallery. 
Open to artists born in or resident of 
Tenn., Ark., Miss. Media: oil, watercolor, 
pastel. Jury. Fee: $2. Entry cards due Nov. 
1. Work due Noy. 6. For further informa- 
tion write Mrs. Louis Lehman, Brooks Art 
Gallery. 

Muskegon, Mich. 

MUSKEGON ARTISTS 22ND ANNUAL. May 
2-25. Hackley Art Gallery. Open to artists 
from Muskegon & vicinity. All Media. Entry 
eards due Apr. 17. Work due Apr. 24. For 
further information write Frank Atwood 
Almy, Dir., Hackley Gallery. 


New York, N. Y. 

BEST PAINTINGS EXHIBITION, ARTISTS 
& WRITERS CLUB FOR THE MERCHANT 
MARINE. June 15-Sept. 15. Seaman’s Church 
Institute. Open to all active merchant sea- 
men, all nationalities. Media: oil, water- 
color, pastel. Jury. Prizes total $50. Work 
due June 1. For further information write 
Marjorie Dent Candee. Sec'y., 25 South St. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART. Tuition 
grants, offered in architecture, painting, 
sculpture, design, ceramics. Applications 
and work due Apr. 15. For further informa- 
tion write to Secretary, Cranbrook Aca- 
demy. 
Calif. 


STACEY SCHOL- 


Los Angeles, 

JOHN F. AND ANNA LEE 
ARSHIP FUND. 1948-1949. Open to Ameri- 
can citizens between ages of 18 and 35. 
Fund totals $1,500. Will close Aug. 1, 1948. 
For blanks and further information write 
Stacey Scholarship Committee, Otis Art 
Institute, 2401 Wilshire Blvd. 


New York, N. Y. 

GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION. 
Fellowships of $2500 for one year’s research 
or creative work in fine arts. For U.S. citi- 
zens 25-40 yrs. Candidates must present 
plans for proposed study. For further in- 
formation write Henry A. Moe, Seec’y. Gen- 
neral, Guggenheim Foundation, 551 Fifth 
Ave 

LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Grants up to $2000 to students of 
painting, sculpture, graphic arts. Open to 
citizens of U. S. under 35 year old. Appli- 
cations must be made in writing; due Aug. 
1. For further information write Hobart 
Nichols, Director, 1083 Fifth Ave. 

CITY OF NEW YORK. Competition for de- 
signs for three Medals of Honor to be is- 
sued in connection with City’s Golden An- 
niversary. Open to all citizens of U. S. 
Models to be submitted in white plastef. 
not to exceed 12” in diameter or less than 
9”. Awards total $4500. Models received Apr. 
15-May 15. For further information write 
G. R. Whalen, Chairman, Mayor’s Comm. 
of Golden Anniversary of N. Y., 1 E. 60th 
Street. 


Olympia, Wash. 

COMPETITION FOR MURALS. For legisla 
tive Building of State Capitol. Open to all 
artists. For further information write Otto 
A. Case, Sec’y., State Capitol Comission, 
Box 17. 

Urbana, Ill. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS; 
KINLEY MEMORIAL 
$1000 for one academic 
program approved by 
college graduates whose principal studies 
were art, architecture, music. Applicants 
must not be more than 24 years old June 1. 
Blanks due May 1. For further information 

write Rexford Newcomb, Chairman, Kate 
Neal Kinley Committee. 

UNIERSITY OF ILLINOIS: LYDIA  E. 
PARKER BATES SCHOLARSHIP. For 
students, undergraduates, graduates in art, 
architecture, architectural engineering, land- 
scape architecture who cannot attend the 
V. of I. without financial aid. Grants good 
for 1 year, may be renewed. For blanks and 
further information write Dean, College of 
Fine & Applied Arts, 116 Architecture Bldg. 


LYDIA E. 

FELLOWSHIP. 
year of study under 
Committee. Open to 


KANN 
INSTITUTE 
OF ART 


professional instruction in 


CALIFORNIA 


advertising art 
illustration 

fine arts 
industrial design 


Sueo Serisawa 
Elwood Fordham 
Mentor Huebner 
Richard Mitchell 
Paul Landacre 

F. I. Kann—Director 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
MELROSE @ HOLLYWOOD 46 


JON CORBINO 


Private Criticism 
Personal Instruction 


8673 


For Information Write 
5 MARMION WAY - ROCKPORT, MASS. 


PAINTING - LITHOGRAPHY 
GEM CUTTING - DESIGN 
METAL WORK - CERAMICS 
CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY 


RGE ART SCHOOL 
NON CITY, COLORADO 


of F- p<OF 


Po 


Painting and Drawing 
at Gerrittsen Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Write © ONE HOUR OUT OF CITY 
E. ZUTRAU Or Call 
117 Abbey Ct. NI 8-4189 


OREGON 


MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
14 INSTRUCTORS 


WEST PARK AT MADISON 
CATALOG PORTLAND 5, OREGON 
REGISTRATION 


NOW OPEN FOR FALL 1948 


WAIT A MINUTE! 


YOU HAVE A DATE TO PAINT 
at Huckleberry this SUMMER! 


Write for leaflet. 
HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN WORKSHOP-CAMP 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 


summer session June 17 - I 


University of 


GEORGIA 


write LAMAR DODD, Head 
Dept. of Art, Athens, Ga. 


crafts 

pottery 

oil painting 
watercolor 
advertising art 
graduate study 
art survey 
drawing 












THE CITY COLLEGE 


ADULT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


100 Courses in Fine and 
Applied Arts Beginning 
April 26th, 1948, in 29 
Different Localities of 
New York City Near 
Your Home or Office. 


Write for Catalog FA. 


THE CITY COLLEGE 
Adult Education Program 
Convent Avenue and 139th Street 


New York 31, N. Y. or 
EDgecombe 4-5409 


CONNAWAY ART CLASS 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS 


Dorset, Vermont————Oct. 15-May 15 
Monhegan Isiand, Me.—June 15-Sept. 15 


Approved: G.I. Bill of Rights 
No Beginners 
Write: Jay Connaway 
Dorset 2, Vermont until May 15th 








PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Practical courses in Art for Industry. 
Advertising, costume design, fashion il- 
lustration, teacher education, (degree), 
illustration. Interior decoration and 
industrial design. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Streets, Phila. 2, Pa. 











AND ENJOY A 
VACATION, TOO! 


PAIN 


- . at the Rutledge Bate Summer School in historic 
Rockport, Mass. Stimulating, colorful surroundings. Whether 
experienced or beginner, you'll receive sympathetic instruc 
tion from Mr. Bate, noted painter and teacher. For FREE 


lustrated folder, write: 
Ryerson Street, 


Rutledge Bate, 
Brooklyn, WN. Y. 


Pratt Institute, 
Veterans welcome. 


CENTRAL PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


ARTHUR BLACK, Director. 


58 West 57 St., N. Y. 19 CO, 5-8708 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


Ginko SCHOOL 
OF ART 


East Gloucester, Mass. 
Telephone: 3739W 

JULY - AUGUST EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
APPROVED UNDER G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS 






















Crawford Dissents 


Following is an open letter addressed 
to James S. Plaut and Nelson W. AIl- 
drich of the Boston Institute of Con- 
temporary Art by Ralston. Crowford, 
nationally known painter: 


Has the statement from the Institute 
of Contemporary Art been sent out for 
the purpose of determining the direc- 
tion of the wind? Or for changing its 
direction? These questions may be an- 
swered when we hear the “conscientious 
and forthright” interpretation which is 
announced as forthcoming. 

At present, many comments are in 
order. The opening sentence of the 
pamphlet, “Thirty-five years ago today, 
at the 69th Regiment Armory in New 
York City, this country opened its por- 
tals to the advanced painting of Eu- 
rope,” doesn’t seem overly “conscien- 
tious”. A small group of painters—ex- 
perts in the operational and theoretical 
fields of art—brought those pictures to 
America. There is no evidence to sug- 
gest that there was any official or broad 
national interest in opening the “por- 
tals”. Furthermore, not a single muse- 
um director had the insight and/or 
courage to take this first step. 

Modern art has failed to speak clear- 
ly? To whom? I know of many who find 
that modern painting speaks quite clear- 
ly. Yes, it is a small percentage of the 
population. This question of numbers in 
relation to all of our arts is relevant 
sociologically, but is unrelated to sound 
critical evaluation. Our finer art forms 
leave much of the public either apathetic 
or hostile. Consider the magazine covers, 
Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Plaut. Even the 
fairly clear-speaking boys of the Italian 
Renaissance seldom make the grade, un- 
less it be Christmas or Easter. 

Modern art is not an innocent phrase. 
It is used with great deliberation for 
the purpose of distinguishing between 
the genre approach (which died in the 
19th century) and the “modern” ap- 
proach. Because of the mental handicap, 
or financial opportunism of some paint- 
ers and museum directors, the corpse 
of the genre (color-photography-out-of- 
focus school) continues to produce. Many 
painters abreast of their times are op- 
posed to this approach. Therefore a 
differentiation of terms is highly desir- 
able. The phrase “modern art” should 
be reserved for that which innovates, 
that which is new. You say “modern 
art” describes a style? Whose style? 
Do Rouault and Miro have the same 
style? No, modern art describes a posi- 
tion in the art world. Within that area 
there are many styles. 

If you find modern art “dated and 
academic”, I suggest that you have been 
looking at the wrong pictures. There 
are many modern artists whose produc- 
tion negates your statement. Do you 
really believe that your enjoining the 
artist “to exercise his historic role of 
leadership” is going to be of much help 
to him? Isn’t this just so much twad- 
dle? When you find a faster way of 
stretching the canvas, send me a post- 

card. In the meantime I can struggle 
on without being enjoined. I inform you 
that there are many painters who work 
on the basis of moral conviction. Their 
constant question is “Can I make it 
better?” For them: this comes before 


Civilized excitement in art. 
DESIGN WORKSHOP... 

























COURSES BY MAIL in ‘ 


modern, s U M 


Painting, Modelling, Drawing ty ( 
RALPH M. PEARS 


Author: The New Art Education, 


encing American Pictures (Harpers), _ 
_ OBJECTIVES Super 

Free emotional expression in color, the we 

Dramatic expression of form. “You | 

Re-creation instead of copying. and en 

Resurrection of native design senae, ou ca 

Designed realism instead of naturalign, ol { 
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WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
and SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
A Division of Wesleyan Colleny 


@ Four-year courses lead to B.F.A. d 
ceramics and sculpture, fashion illustration and tra 
design. Distinguished faculty. Spacious campus, 
buildings. G.1. approved. Catalog. The Dean, 
Conservatory, 451-D College Street, Macon, 


WARD MOUNT 


ART CLASSES 


OIL PAINTING & SCULPTURE o, 


Srupios: Private & Clay 
74 SHERMAN PLACE Instruction 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. JO. 2-269 HORS 





ABBOTT ART SCHOOL 


Fine and commercial art. 
tising and Fashion Illus 
Design for Textiles. InteriorD 
sign. Life, Oil and Water Color 
Successful artist insu 
Credits and Certificates. 
ANNE F. ABBOTT, Directr 
Box R, 2013 Eye St., NW 
Washington 6, D. C. SKY 
amid 


NEW YORK-PHOENIX *2.) = 


Year-1 


ROLA 


Figure 


11 We 
Student: 











Inspirational, practical training te meet opportenitis 
for careers in advertising and commercial art, sey Te 
Iustration, textile design; air-brush; portrait and still. 
we painting; fashion illustration; color for book-jaces @eOX D, 
posters. Saturday classes for young people, adult. Mari 
Cetaleg D. CA 5-2973. 
160 Lexington Ave. at 30th St., N. Y. lb 
BURNS 
RINGLING “ay” 
Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty = out TF instru 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormi- 
tories. Unbelievably low cost. Summer term: 2] write 4 
weeks commencing June 14. Write for catalog RFD. 





& folder ‘In Florida Sunshine.” 
A. Kaiser, Jr., 
Exec. Sec'y. 


Sarasota, FLORI DA 


HOME STUDY COURSE FOR BEGINNERS #f 


AEDES 


For the person who desires to paint but hes been 
unable to receive the necessary instruction. 


Address: Geo, 











LAND: 
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~ | You Pay by the Lesson — Write for Informetion 
+! CARLOS ART ACADEMY 

















Walter 


ROTAN 


SCULPTURE CLASSES 
Afternoon, evening and Saturday groups. 
Portraiture, Figure Composition, Animal Stud) 

45 Christopher St., N.Y.C. 14. WA 9-7910 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Hlustration, Layout, Lettering, Color; 

all techniques, including oil painting 

and air brush. 1, 2 & 3 Year Courses. 
Approved for G.I. Training 
Entrances Jan. & Feb. 1948 


THE RAY SCHOOLS 
116 South Michigan Ave. 


































The Art Dig , 
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7 ANNOUNCING 
miSUMMER CLASSES IN 


OIL PAINTING 
OPENING MAY 15 


Enroll now for individual instruc- 
tion. Each class liimted to 8 students. 
Supervised by JON GNAGY, star of 
the weekly NBC television art show: 
“You Are An Artist”. Learn to paint 
and enjoy a great hobby even though 
you can’t draw a straight line. Write 
now, for class schedule and list of 
accommodations. 


JON GNAGY 


School of Painting 
NEW HOPE, PENNA. 























HIGH MUSEUM 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Non-profit. Member University Center of 
Georgia. Outstanding for professional work. 
Fine and advertising art. RF.A. and M.F.A. 


1 on 
um ~ 
. # 
ms ' 
" 4 . } 
. Graduates make excellent records. 


z= = 
F 5 Residential location. Summer school. Cataloz. 


ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR 


2, 1262 Peachtree St., N.E. ATLANTA, GA. 
HORSE ISLAND Painting Classes 
Stony Creek, Conn. 


Figure & Landscape—Oil & Watercolor 
11 Weeks — June 23 to Sept. 7, 1948 


Students may enter classes first of any week 
For further information, write 


Loran F. Wilford £3.,Wi2,Mill Road. 


“SKY — SEA — LANDSCAPE 


amid New England’s historic beauty 


Tuition covers paint, canvas, equipment. 
Year-round studios. Limited small classes. 


esign 
tute ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT'S 
: > Technocratic School of Color 


jas @2OX D, HAMPDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
adults Marine Studio, YORK BEACH, MAINE 


BURNSVILLE SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 


AT BURNSVILLE, N. C. ALTITUDE 3000 FT. 
G. 1. AND SCHOOL CREDITS 
a FRANK STANLEY HERRING 
actors ; EDWARD S. SHORTER 
Write to: FRANCES HALL HERRING, Secretary 
R.F.D. 1, BOX 152 E, SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


OIL + WATERCOLOR 
LANDSCAPE - PORTRAIT STILL LIFE 


ORTON 
CHOOL 
OF ART 


Paint on Long Beach Island 
PLEASONTON ART CLASSES 


Ruth C. Pleasanton 


“JULY ist THRU SEPTEMBER 


Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life 
Advanced Students. Beginners. 


Write for Circular: 
215 Belvoir Ave., BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 
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SUMMER TERM 
TWELVE WEEKS 
COURSE BEGINNING 
MAY 31st. WRITE 
FOR INFORMATION. 


W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 

















olor; § INSTRUCTION IN FIGURE, LANDSCAPE 
inting in world-famous art colony, 
a Provincetown, Massachusetts 





June 15th to September Ist 
(limited classes) 


- + » Sec'y, R.R. #1, B 
Norwalk, Sena. * ~ 








“common understanding”. The path to 
Hollywood through the tobacco fields is 
ulcerous. The brightness of the sun (or 
is it the gold?) may have devastating 
effects on the pigment. 

Now with the reference to a plan of 
action, I believe that you, your board, 
and many others need much more con- 
tact with American painting and paint- 
ers. Finding 200 painters and study- 
ing the work of each—scores of their 
pictures, their personal attitudes—would 
do much to take away the “private” 
character of their expression. 

Your trustees, as well, would benefit 
from direct contact with painters. Paint- 
ers have operational knowledge of pic- 
ture production that is very important. 
Painters should sit in at meetings, cer- 
tainly when you are considering plans 
involving them. 


—RALSTON CRAWFORD 
Moderns Protest 


(Continued from page 23) 


old institution, heretofore known as a 
haven of modern art, at the meeting. 

The Institute was accused of dictator- 
ship aimed at modern artists by Prof. 
Kennedy. “The logical follow-up, to 
make amends, will be a _ simple an- 
nouncement that the organization has 
changed its name back to the Institute 
of Modern Art,” said Kennedy. 

Zerbe called the Institute’s manifesto 
“a tragic betrayal’, perpetrated with- 
out regard for the well-being of artists. 
He lauded the administration of the 
Institute during the war years, when 
wealthy amateurs substituted for mu- 
seum-trained directors. Aronson, one of 
Boston’s most promising painters, echoed 
Zerbe’s arraignment of the current man- 
agement and cited encouragement of 
young artists under previous wartime 
regimes. He said that the younger gen- 
eration had been barred from Institute 
openings under the pretense that “the 
stairs were too weak for a large crowd.” 

After quoting some of President Tru- 
man’s criticisms of art, Levine said the 
Institute followed an unreasonable line 
against the freedom of the artist. 

Indications at the meeting, held in 
an historic cradle of liberty, were that 
a considerable slice of the younger 
membership will be carved from the 
Institute as a result of its “new look’’. 


NEW HOPE 
SCHOOL 
OF ART 


NEW HOPE, PENNA. 
JUNE 27-SEPT. 6 
R. McClellan, Director 
WRITE 


408 E. COURT ST., DOYLESTOWN 
PENNA. 








XAVIER GONZALEZ 


WILL TEACH PAINTING AT 
Wellfleet, Cape Cod, Mass. 
JULY 15th — AUGUST 31st 


For Information Write 
Xavier Gonzélez. 27 W. 67th St., N. Y. 23 








chouinard 


art institute 


Animation & Cartooning 
Magazine Illustration 
Fashion Illustration 
Motion Picture Arts 
Advertising Design 
Industrial Design 
Interior Design 

Paper Sculpture 
Costume Design 

Fine Arts 


Due to large wales list for admittance, applica- 
tions must be placed well in advance o! 
time of entrance. PHONE EX 4138 


2723 W. 6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 







Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Art. Day, evening and Saturday 
Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 
FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 

Dept. 948, Chicage 4, Ill. 


classes. 


25 East Jacksen Bivd., 


D. MARGUERITE HUGHES 


former assistant of George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


LANDSCAPE CLASS 


July and August © Provincetown, Mass. 


To June 15 write: 
540 S. Berendo Street, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


ART JARS 7. Te 
SCHOOL AU: 6:AL S$ TT: 1 
OF THE TREW HOCKER «@ Landseape 


OZARKS ELSIE FREUND @ Design & Crafts 


LOUIS FREUND e Portrait 
G.I. APPROVED 

Live cheaply and study in America’s most unique town. 

Address: HATCHET HALL, EUREKA SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


JUNE 14th - SEPT. 3rd 
For Catalog Write: 


HARRY ENGEL 
Indiana University Bloomington, Ind. 















Summer School of Portrait Painting 
ROSA 


AT PROVINCETOWN 
MASSACHUSETTS 
ON CAPE COD 


L E E JUNE 27 T@ SEPTEMBER 1 


For Further Information and Catalogue Address: ROSA LEE, 
c/o Hoffman Studio, 167 No. Clark St., Chicago 1, IU. 


ARCHIPENKO 


Art School, 224 W. 4th St., N.Y.C. WA. 4-4815 | 





wowror 9 UMMER 
Sculpture + Painting - Drawing »- Ceramic - Carving 


AFTER MAY Ist write: WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


New Conway Art School 


conducted by 


W. LESTER STEVENS, N.A. 
May 1 to November 1 


at Conway, Mass. 
The landscape school which is different 
Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
Address: W. Lester Stevens, Cricket Hill, Conway, Mass. 





ANDSCAPE 


PAINTING COURSE JULY AUGUST 
IN PROVINCETOWN MASS. SPRING 


L 
ARTHUR SILZ 


224 €. 12 ST. NEW YORK 3 
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Personal Instruction by 


RACKMAN 





Summer Painting Classes 
June 28—September 3 


For information kindly write 


Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 368 





PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


CHESTER SPRINGS, PA.—JUNE 14 TO SEPT. 4— 
Professional instruction in painting and sculpture. Posing 
—— animal sculpture, lithography, landscape 
Sports. For information write Pennsylvania 
Re Chester Springs, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA—JUNE 14 TO JULY 24—An intensive 
six weeks’ course in painting and illustration. For 
information write Curator, Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


Distinguished faculties 
Credit toward B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees. 


ROCKPORT ART SCHOOL 


JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass. 


GEORGE MORRISON 


DIRECTOR 
For further information write 


George Morrison, 
15 Leroy Street, New York 14, N. Y. 




















SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


HENRY VARNUM POOR JOSE DE CREEFT 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS ANNE POOR 


and Visiting Artists, including: 

ABRAHAM RATTNER YASUO KUNIYOSHI 

WILLIAM ZORACH KARL KNATHS 
MARGUERITE ZORACH 

G.I. Bill Approval Opens June 28 

Request Catalog D. 


SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Places available in commercial classes. 










A@liated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
lith St. & N. Y. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 









A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic _ 
Painting, —— Jewelry, Silversmithing, 

mercial Ceramics. Unlimited contact a 
Museum anode through study and ileetures 
Est. 1876. Alse Evening School. Russell T. Smith. 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


OIL and WATERCOLOR 
N.Y. Univ. Credit. Summer Sports. Sympb. Orcb. 
Jury 5 To Serr. ®© For Catratoc D Waits 
MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y 
CHAUTAUQUA NEW YORK 
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Family Portraits 
(Continued from page 14) 
ly. The portrait of the handsome Mrs. 
Moore Robinson, mother-in-law of an 
alumna, by Julian Story (it will be re- 
called that Story was the husband of 
Emma Eames), is flanked on one side 
by Gerald Brockhurst’s portrait of her 
son, Richard E. Robinson in the full 
regalia of Master of the Foxhounds; on 
the other side is the portrait of her 
grandson, Peter Robinson, by Erik 
Haupt. There is also in the exhibition 
a portrait of a vigorous gentleman, 
Major Isaac Compton, who obtains ad- 
mission to this circle as the grandfather 
and great-grandfather of alumnae. 

A beguiling.canvas presents a child, 
Miss Sarah M. Sullivan, by Leopold 
Seyffert, Jr., in which the intensity of 
absorption of her face is intensified 
into a sense of aloneness by the unre- 
lieved area of pink and rose that en- 
virons her. A vital likeness of the ac- 
tress, Mildred Natwick, by Dorothea 
Chace. one of Robert Henri’s only too 
rare portraits, Mrs. Howell Howard; 
and an early and impressive canvas by 
Eugene Speicher of Mr. John Cole are 
among the many distinguished items of 
the showing. Sculpture in bronze and 
marble, watercolors and pastels are also 
included in the showing, which is held 
for the benefit of the Bennett Junior 
College Building and Endowment Fund. 
(Until April 13, admission 60¢). 

—MARGARET BREUNING 


Refregier Instructs at Stanford 


Anton Refregier, lately in the middle 
of a controversy over his murals for San 
Francisco’s Rincon Hill Post Office, has 
been appointed visiting professor of art 
for the summer quarter. (June 17-Au- 
gust 28) at the Stanford University. 


The Workshop School of 
COMMERCIAL ART 


ANNOUNCES 
1948 Intensive Summer Session 
JULY - AUGUST 


is offered in 


Professional trainin 
ADVERTISING 
and LAYOUT. 


ILLUSTRA 


LETTERIN 
(Applied) by foremost Art Director "aan 
Illustrators. 
Applications are now being accepted. 
Veterans are eligible with full subsistence. 
Address: Registrar, Room 103 


Workshop School of Commercial Art 
24 West 74th St. New York 23, N. Y. 


Out-of-towners desiring hqusing should 
request information. 


Wayman fadams 
Stude FA =A Summer Schoot of Art 


In the Adirondacks at Elizabethtown, New York 
Portrait @ Lithography ¢ Etching 
Landscape @ Water Color @ Sculpture 

ason June 26th to September 4th 
Professionals and Amateurs 
For information, address: 
ohn W. Pratten, Manager 

Elizabethtown, New York 











MARIE ADA KREMP 


58 West 57th Street, New York 


PAINTING and DRAWING 
CRITICISM and INSTRUCTION 
Monday thru Friday. 10 to 3 and 7 to 9. 
















Under Personal Direction of 
FREDERIC 


TSantes 


Leading authority on 
paint techniques and 
WATERCOLOR PAINTING 


under 


Jacob Getlar Smith 


Outstanding Watercolorist 
. 


THE CORPUS CHRISTI 
FINE ARTS COLONY 


JUNE 1-14 


Credits 
e 


For further information and registration write 
MRS. C.W. GREATHOUSE, Art Chairag | 
1330 Second St., Corpus Christi, Texg 
















































Summer Institute of the 


FINE ARTS SOCIETY 


OF SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Announces Art Courses under 


FREDERIC 


Cates 


AND ASSOCIATES 


Instruction in— 


@ Oil Painting 

e@ Workshop Practice MUS 
e@ Aesthetics 

e@ Watercolor Painting Cle 
e@ Ceramics CLE 


June 18 to July 18, 1948 
Class limited 
For information and registration write: 


THE FINE ARTS GALLERY 
SAN DIEGO 1, CALIF. 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Rest 


Training Here Pays Life Divides 
Intensive SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER Comme 
SPECIAL cosas | ron TEACHERS 
Professional methods branches 
Credits. ar by Regents. 
Register Now. Send for Cireular 37. Phone CO. 5-207. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.) New Yat 8 


Cannon art ScHool 


Summer classes at Marblehead, Mass. 
Landscape, portrait, still life—June 15 to Sept. 1. 
Winter school in Philadelphia 
Practical courses in all branches of Fine ané 
Commercial Art. G.1. approved. Day or . evening. 
FLORENCE V. = a Director 
Before June Ast: 10 S. Street, Phila. + 
After June Ist: 187 wonionten St., Marblehead, Ma 
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Study this Summer on Cape Cod 


Fa 


SCHOOL OF ART 
JULY TO SEPTEMBER 
Approved Under G.I. Bill — Public Law 346 and. lt 


Write for Circular to 
MADELINE NICKERSON, Box 78, North 










Truro, Mas 









pHaRTFoRD ART SCHOOL 
AVERY MEMORIAL 











* 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


PAINTING : GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 
Catalogue Upon Request 

HENRIK MARTIN MAYER, Director 


* 
| 95 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 










JOHN CHETCUTI 
WATER COLOR INSTRUCTION 
“THE OIL HOUSE" 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 


For information apply 


43 W. 55 St.. N. Y. C. 


"JOHN HERRON 


| ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial "Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 





Cl 7-5942 





CLEARWATER 


MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 


Associated with 
Clearwater Art Museum 


CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 
Write for descriptive folder 
» THE 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
Jane 28 thre Aug. 6, 1948 
Fine Arts, Industrial 
Art, Advertising Art, 

Teacher Training. 
Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 69 














Wehigan Ave. at Adams St., 







ag siEls 








MEMPHIS ACADEMY of ARTS 
iN Basic first year course leading to 
H 


= 
3 
Lis 


completion of 4 year courses in Fine 


¢ - Interior Design and Advertising 
gn. Jewelry, Weaving, Architec- 
ot 1s ge See and Fashion Illustration. Write 













catalog. Dept. AD, Memphis, Tenn. 


; and 

oaitty School of Design for Women 

os 104th YEAR. Textile design, 

3, commercial illustration, adver- 

d, Mas. tising art, art education, fash- 
ion design, fashion illustration, 


NSTITUTE 


Le ART 


(AUFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVE. 
OAKLAND [8 ¢ CALIFORNIA 
Summer Session 1948 
July 5-August 13 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


es interior decoration. 
Diploma and degree 
courses. Day, evening, Satur- 
day classes. Residences. Catalog. 


1326 _N. Broad Street, 
Phila. 21, Pa. 


SCHOOL DIREOTORS: 
Now is the time to plan your Summer 
School advertising. For best results use 
America’s “Art School Directory.” For 
"ates, 116 E. 59th St., New York 22. 


1, 1948 




















TARKINGTON COLLECTION 
(Continued from page 15) 

a hard face to paint—that of Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, the great interpreter 
of English law. He makes an engaging 
pattern of the over-sized judicial wig 
and the scarlet robe, but he happily es- 
chews the pomp and pose of his fash- 
ionable female portraits. Another Gains- 
borough—Samuel Foote, the dramatist 
and actor—has flair and taste, but the 
figure is badly placed. 

Joshua Reynolds shows his versatility 
with three disparate portraits: Sir John 
Anstruther is rather flat and formal- 
ized in pattern, delicate in touch; Mary, 
Countess of Rothes is a regal profile, 
boldly painted; Arabella Penelope Rey- 
nolds is a solid example of the artist’s 
“green period”. 

Like Gainsborough and Lely, Thomas 
Lawrence was more forthright when he 
painted men, and there are two excellent 
examples here to prove it: the flashing 
personality-study of Edward Morris 
and the large, jolly George IV. A couple 
of lesser canvases round out the exhibi- 
tion, which continues through April 30. 

—ALONZO LANSFORD 


VAN GOGH EXHIBITION 
(Continued from page 13) 
tion. It is not difficult to realize how 
much he influenced the Fauve move- 
ment and the later Expressionists. More- 
over, viewing these paintings, one may 
glimpse through the agitation of his 
swept-up pigment, intensity of color and 
distortion of natural forms, a complete 
lucidity of esthetic purpose. The exhi- 
bition, held for the benefit of the Home 
for the Destitute Blind, will continue 
until April 18. Admission 50¢. 
—MARGARET BREUNING 


Rathbone Judges Denver Annual 
Perry Rathbone, director, of the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis, will act as a 
one-man jury for the Denver Art Mu- 
seum’s 54th Annual, one of the events 
of Denver’s July and August tourist 
season. A minimum of $1,000 in pur- 
chase prizes will be offered in this 
multi-media, regional exhibition. 


THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
OGUNQUIT © MAINE 
proved under G. 1. Bill of Rights 


Robert ‘Taurent - William von Schlegell 


July 5th to A 27th 
Write for catalog: WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 
HARRISON, N. Y. 







JOHN M°CRADY 


ART SCHOOL 
PAINT IN THE FRENCH QUARTER 
Classes in Fine and Applied Art 


OIL AND TEMPERA JOHN McCRADY 


WATER COLOR JOSEPH DONALDSON 
Approved under G.l. Bill of Rights 


908 BOURBON ST., | NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in nee ee 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 


sign, Fashion Migeietion. Crafts. 
Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and en- 
N joy many University activities. 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Reom 20 








ACADEMY OF 


ARTS 


FINE ARTS 
COMMERCIAL ARTS 
ANATOMY 
FASHION 





WATERCOLOR 
OIL PAINTING 
INTERIOR DESIGN 
ADVERTISING DESIGN 
& + a@ 
Outstanding Artists Now 
Lecturers Invited 
eee 
Only 26 Minutes from 


Teaching; 


Open All Year. 
Times Square, N. Y. 
materials under G. I. 
In New, Modern, 


City. Tuition and 
Bill of Rights. 
Fireproof Building. 


& 
Write for Catalogue E. 
For Civilians and Veterans 


bE ie BOGUT, Director 


65 Clinton St., Newark 5, N. J 


Mitchell 2-8375 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Degree courses: Painting, Design, Sculptare, 
Interior Design, Art Education, Art Histery. 


Associate degree courses: Advertising Design, Painting. 
20 Instructors 


For Information Address: VANCE KIRKLAND, DIRECTOR, 
1452 COURT PLACE, DENVER, COLORADO 







* INSTITUTE of DESIGN 


652 NW. DEARBORN © CHICAGO 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 
ET TER 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 21 TO AUGUST 20 
JEAN CHARLOT, Head 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, LEW TILLEY 
RICARDO MARTINEZ 
Classes in drawing, painting, landscape, 
graphic arts and mural workshop. 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


YLAND 


Peers 


| Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts. 














Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 









DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 


PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 
Write for Catalog 
SUMMER TERM: JUNE 14-AUGUST 6, 1948 


Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


KERR SCHOOL of ART 
SUMMER SESSION ON 


NANTUCKET 


Painting, Sculpture, Underpainting, Graphic Arts, 
Ceramics, Paint Grinding. Beginning & advanced. 


For information, write to Peter Kerr, 
Box 12, 360 East 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 











Drawing, Painting, 


—- Commercial Art, Airbrush 
Jessica M. Carbes, Disester 
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(Opinions ef the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
81 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York. N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange. N. J. 


NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMIT 


TEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, DEAN CORNWELL, ROGER DEERING, HARVEY PUNN, 


GORDON GRANT, MRS. GARNET DAVY 
HERBERT M. 


Excuse It, Please 

Searching for an excuse for incompe- 
tence on our job as reporter, we reflect 
that on the day of our Annual Dinner, 
the glad news came that next day, Sun- 
day, at 4 P.M. would be our dead-line 
for copy for Art Digest — printers, 
vacations and so forth. 

So, in our short time and being short- 
handed, we slipped and were remiss in 
not giving our thanks to the gracious 
ladies who assisted our Reception Com- 
mittee Chairman, Mrs. Conrow, and 
contributed so much to make the event 
the outstandingly pleasant affair it was. 
Here are our abject apologies, and the 
thanks of our Board to those estimable 
and indispensible ladies; Mrs. G. J. No- 
back, Mrs. Nils Hogner, Miss Margie 
Ryerson, Mrs. Hugh Pugh and Mrs. 
Walter Lee. They are among my favor- 
ite friends and I wouldn’t slight them 
for the world — but I did. 


A Subject for Art Schools 


An editor must early get innoculated 
against discouragement and criticism. 
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GROSSE, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, THOMAS 
f. MORRIS, HOBART NICHOLS, DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. 
. STOOPS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, STOW WENGENROTH, 
JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL BROADWELL WILLIAMSON, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


PLATT, TABER SEARS, 
FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, 


If he gets a jolt on one side of his face 
does he turn the other cheek? Not un- 
less he has exhausted his vocabulary. 
If questions come in which make him 
wonder if anybody reads what he writes, 
must he give up? You answer that one. 

Like for instance, two recent ques- 
tions related to copyright, a subject on 
which your editor has elaborated at least 
a dozen or more times. However one of 
these was from a young chap in an art 
school, and it is understandable as he 
has not followed this editor’s light be- 
fore. 


He was directed to the League. And 
that question, coming from a young art 
student, seemed to furnish a peg on 
which to hang a suggestion. We believe 
that any art school is shy in its cur- 
riculum if it only teaches how to pro- 
duce art. The real art school of the 
future will give thought to several other 
related things — how to prepare can- 
vases, and what paints will assure last- 
ing qualities, etcetera. 

But, above all, when we have reached 
that age of production, we should know 
how to protect the work we produce and 


It gives the facts on the formulation of colors for permanency. 








our rights in it. The real art school 


su, 

add that subject to its course. os 
further, every art school should proyj 
a series of lectures on the subject, 

Because more questions have come 
the League on these matters than Our Si 
others, we urged a well-known authpmchapter, 
ity on such matters to give it gopsmnas been 


thought, and whether he might be ayaj.Gyear 2° 
able. He shares our enthusiasm for jggereat act 
need and it is gratifying to know he Russell 
available. We’d be glad to supply hjggand Nati 
name to interested and serious aygsip COP 
schools. And, of course there are othegiiere an 


good authorities on the subject. terest al 
. . tion of d 

New Regional Director fit in 

ae ae . ship a 

West of the Mississippi See 


At the regular meeting of the Ng $s the 
tional Board of the League on March#for yea! 
22nd, George Demont Otis of San Frap.fextend i 
cisco was elected Regional Director offpatrons. 
its State Chapters west of the Missis-fby the F 
sippi, and also to membership on thefHonor F 
National Board, to fill the vacaney§State A 
caused by the death of Paul W. Wilf At a 
liamson. and Wri 

Otis, who is president of the newly§the Mia 
organized Western Arts Academy Foun-§to their 
dation, -is also Chairman of the Board#feature 
of the Society of Western Artists. Heftle Tay 
had been unanimously recommended byfHonor 
the Executive Board of the Academy§Schlamp 
for the place, which bespeaks the ¢on-fgue. Mr 
fidence and esteem in which he ig held }Bradfor: 
by his associates and the artists of the 
west coast. 

This action was communicated to our 
Board by William Horace Smith, presi-| Betwe 
dent of the Society of Western Artists, jitinted 
who is a member of the Academy’s Ex- read, al 
ecutive Committee. Our National Boari}—feW ° 
was pleased at the unanimity on th re 


West Coast and happy to comply with Dinner, 
Artists 
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empted 
ivi inject i 
KNOW HOW is not too rare an ingredient—most competent sad 
manufacturers of Artists Colors have it, but... ridden 
“a : 

e ; ing Wai 
.“ DO HOW is a rare ingredient. It is the manner in which a manufacturer §, ).. 
r uses his KNOW HOW-—whether he is sincerely conscientious both in what Ehis att 
; he makes and how he presents it to the artist. Full hig 

; stuc! 
t 
i We use our KNOW HOW as color chemists to produce permanent other artists’ colors made. The fact (and you can check this) that most of 
1 colors, and only permanent colors, for the artist. the largest art-schools and an impressive number of leading artists have @ 
' We make our DO HOW conform to the full meaning of our firm | adopted PERMANENT PIGMENTS should be your guide in buying colors. H 
t name—PERMANENT PIGMENTS. We do not confuse the artist with G 
' “complete lists” from which he must select the truly permanent from the * EN 
I temptingly exotic semi-permanent or quasi-permanent colors. 
ke i bomb “ity. We off ly th 

i We never substitute bombacity for veracity. We offer only the COBAL 
1 finest colors that our unexcelled KNOW HOW and unchallenged DO COBAl 
| HOW can produce. And we sell them at honest prices, the very lowest CERUI 

consistent with finest quality, with no added charges for fancy but meaning. MANUFACTURERS OF FINE ARTISTS Olt COLORS, WATER cous GEN 
i " i. eS —e 9 & CASEIN COLORS, TAUBES VARNISHES AND MEDIUMS, DRY COLORS EMER 

ess trade designations. HIO EMER 
: We can truthfully and sincerely tell you that PERMANENT PIG- 2700 HIGHLAND AVENUE, CINCINNATI 12, O 
i MENTS, even though sold at “‘student” prices, are equal or superior to any FE 

Ask for our FREE 36 page booklet “Enduring Colors for the Artist.” 
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suggestions and wishes of these 
ble artists and members. 





Florida Flourishing 


Our State Chairman of our Florida 
a chapter, Mrs. Myrtle Taylor Bradford, 
las been particularly busy this past 
war and largely responsible for the 
meat activity in art circles in the State. 
"Russell Conn, member of our Board 
nd National Chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee, has spent some time 
kere and reports glowingly of the in- 
terest and exhibitions. At the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Conn, Mr. McGibben Brown 
of Miami was appointed State Member- 
hip Chairman for the League. 

Mrs. Bradford might well be known 
Na fas the godmother of art in Florida. 
farch For years she has labored to foster and 
Pran-fextend it and organize its artists and 
or offpatrons. She was cited some years ago 
issis.fby the Florida Chapter for the League’s 
1 thefHonor Roll, and she was appointed as 
caney § State Art Director by the Governor. 
Wil! At a notable breakfast for Artists 
and Writers on February 17, given by 
newlyfthe Miami Women’s Club as a preview 
Foun-fto their 20th Annual Art Exhibit, the 
Boardifeature was the conferring of the Myr- 
s. Heftle Taylor Bradford Gold Medal of 
ed byfHonor upon Mrs. Ethel Hutchinson 
demy{Schlamp, founder of the State Art Lea- 
- eon-fgue. Mr. Conn was the guest of: Mrs. 
j held {Bradford on this occassion. 

of the 
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A Correction 







O our 3 
presi- Between the writer’s pen and the 
rtists, printed page of the magazine as you 
s Ex-pread, all sorts of things can happen 
Boari yew of them helpful. 
n th§ In reporting our talk at the Annual 
with|Jinner, in that part under the heading, 
___ [Artists Colors, several lines were left 
out which entirely changed the mean- 
ing. This was serious for it made it 
read as if our manufacturers of artists 
colors were realizing the League’s pro- 
gram was a plan to get a strangle-hold 
n them. Quite the contrary. Our Amer- 
ian manufacturers worked completely 
with us at all times, and in full agree- 
ment. They benefited largely from it. 
We definitely stated it was Political 
Washington that reached out and at- 
empted to take over our program, and 
inject into it features which definitely 
eat }'0uld give this stangle-hold mentioned. 
Business isn’t happy being constantly 
idden with a curb-bit, which is a grow- 
ing Washington habit, and that is exact- 
y how our manufacturers envisioned 
hat Khis attempt. They had reason to have 
full confidence in the League and they 
stuck by it. 
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Headquarters 
GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 

COBALT BLUES CAD. 


MIUM YEL 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 

ors, fy CERULEAN VERMILIONS 
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0 EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 
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FEZANDIE &% SPERRLE, INC. 
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A Tip to Art Students 


To one who has spent much time in 
art/instruction, a new work entitled “A 
Complete Guide to Drawing, Illustra- 
tion, Cartooning and Painting” is like 
an answer to a prayer. It is a big book, 
9% x 11 inch pages and more than 350 
of them. It would be impossible to ex- 
press our opinion better than Dean 
Cornwell of our Board who wrote: 

“Had this book been available when 
I was an art student, I believe it would 
have saved me five years of study and 
experiment. No school in the world can 
offer what this book offers in the step- 
by-step lessons. Never have well-known 
artists been so generous in allowing 
students to look behind the scenes into 
their individual methods of working.” 

More than 1385 outstanding artists 
have contributed more than 700 ex- 
amples of their work —a great many 
of them in progressive stages. If it is 
faces, fashions or flowers; color, com- 
position of children, or whatever you 
want, it is all there. This book repre- 
sents several years work on the part of 
Gene Byrnes, its author, whom everyone 
knows by his famous strip, Reglar Fel- 
lers”. Gene personally saw, interviewed 
all these artists and tells you how they 
work. He had the editorial assistance 
of A. Thornton Bishop, who is outstand- 
ing in the field of architectural render- 
ing as well as in other phases of illus- 
tration. Simon & Schuster are the pub- 
lishers; the price is $5.95. 

We are frequently asked to recom- 
mend text books for students. Most of 
them are a waste of time and money, 
so it is gratifying when one runs across 
something he can really recommend. 

—ALBERT T. REID 


BERLIN NEWSLETTER 
(Continued from Page 4) 
the shadow of the captain’s hand and 
wrist against the glittering coat of the 
guard on his left side. This thrilling 
bit of Rembrandt painting was cover- 
ed up, as was the street urchin get- 
ting under another’s guard’s feet in 
the far left corner. These hidden and 
so human touches, as well as the 
powerful light and fresh aliveness give 
The Night Watch an exciting New look. 
We saw plenty of Rembrandt in 
Amsterdam including the house on the 
canal with the red shutters near the 
Jewish quarter where he spent so 
much time painting for unappreciative 
clients. It didn’t look much like the 
Hollywood version with Charles Laugh- 
ton waddling along like the Dutch 
painter, but I did remember the beard- 
ed, fleshy actor quietly quoting, “Saskia 
is all women—.” 





a. i. friedman incorporated 
20 east 49th street, new york 17, a. y. 
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prints, framing, books 
free: our monthly bulletin, “‘friem's four pages” 
exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 
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DAZOR FLOATING 
Fluorescent 
LAMPS 


Here’s a lamp you can float 
into any position to meet 

needs. Effortless finger- 
tip control . . . stays put 
without locking. 


CHOICE OF 4 BASES (Tubes extra) 


igad 







UNIVERSAL BRACKET DESK FLOOR 
(Clamps-on) (Serews-on) 
2 It. $19.50 $19.50 $23.00 $26.00 
1 it. 15.75 15.75 19.75 21.50 
SSS SSS eee ease eaanauases 
WATERMANS 
ARTISTS’ 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Especially made for art- 
ists—uses India ink! Air 
tight barrel—never dries 
u ever leaks. Smooth C " 

owing gold nib is retracted into the ink 
barrel—is always moist and ready for action. 
SSS SSS SSeS SSS SSS SS SSB eee 


IFCO 
SKETCH BOX 


“Finest Made" 
127 =. 16" 
Adjustable lid 
rooves for panels 
Snug fitting palette 
Safety lock 5 
Strong lock-corner construction 
Light weight 
Beautifully finished 


SUPERIOR 
ILLUSTRATION 
BOARD 


America’s Ne. 1 
iMestration Board! 


Hot Pressed Surface (H.P.) Smooth 

Cold Pressed Surface (C.P.) Medium 
Sizes: 22” x 30” .... $ .90 Sheet $10.00 Dozen 
30” x 40” .... 1.65 Sheet 17.50 Dezen 
(Minimum mail order dozen of a surface) 
Se vee e tren ee = = © SB SBR Reese 


MARSH 
BRISTOL BOARD 


The perfect surface for pen 
lettering—it’s neither too 
smooth nor too rough. 





$7.50 





$9.95 








Size: 22” x 30”—3 p q only 
Per Sheet ............... 0 
MINT i codeseicnsesaxsee 4.00 
EI hescetencscess 15.00 


IMPERIAL VISUAL LAYOUT PADS 


White, strong, transparent 
—the perfect pad for 
roughs, visuals and com- 
prehensives. 

85 sheets te a pad 

Me. 68A—14” x 17” 
$1.00 Each $10.00 Dozer 

Ne. 688—19”" x 24” 
$2.00 Each $20.00 Dozer 





DEALERS! 
All Moms ilsted above are available from ear whelesale 
stock st regaiar disecants. 


| ae Brown ae 2 ine on 
67 West 44th St., New York 18, N.Y 





The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 


65 W. 56th St, N.Y.C. 19 
Telephone COlumbus 5-5094 


FINE ANTIQUE FRAMES 


AUTHENTIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 


DISTINCTIVE MODERN 
FRAMES 


We Follow the Traditions 
of Old World Craftsmanship 


Write for copy 


FREDRIX 
1947 CATALOGUE 


© Canvas @ Colors © Brushes 
@ Easels @ Tables © and other 


famous Fredrix materials 


E.H. & A.C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 


a van St., New York 12, N.Y 


NOW AVAILABLE — 


n raw and finished Picture Frames 


—ART PHOTOGRAPHY 


We Specialize in Photographing 
FINE PAINTINGS and 
OBJECTS OF ART 

in Black and White 
or Full Color 


WALFRED MOORE STUDIO 


Staffed by Ex-Service Personnel 
507 Fifth Ave. RA. 6-3980 


FRAMBCRART SHOP 


Barbizon and Driftwood 
Frames 


101 EAST 16th STREET (at 4th Avenue) 
Phone: OR 4-2255 


“VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 
STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 


40 E. Sth Street, New York 3 © AL. 4-1095 
Price List and Catalog F on Request 


LEO ROBINSON 
FRAME 1388 6th Ave. ART 


N. Y. C. 19 SUPPLIES 


@ VARNISH—FORMULATES BY RALPH MAYER 
GZENFANT PICTURE PRESERVAR IN STOCK 


5% ART BOOK 


Blake Watercolors 


“William Blake: Paradise Lost.” 9 
Watercolors. Rendered by Albert Car- 
man. 1947. New York: American Studio 
Books. Distributed by Studio Publica- 
tions. $10. 

Here is another fine portfolio of re- 
productions rendered by Albert Carman, 
this time devotcd to the nine water- 
color illustrations Blake made for Para- 
dise Lost. As Henry Rossiter, curator 
of prints of the Boston Museum re- 
marks in his foreword, “It is possible to 
dislike Blake, but it is impossible to 
study these d-awings without feeling 
the spell of his imagination and the 
freshness of his vision.” The color in 
the majority of prints is excellent and 
all are suitable for framing. 


Art of Tamayo 


“Rufino Tamayo” by Robert Gold- 
water. 1947. New York: The Quadrangle 
Press. 181 pp. with 88 reproductions. 
$15. 7 

This first, thorough monograph on 
the distinguished Mexican painter is a 
catisfying and readable one that devotes 
cqual sections to the background of the 
artist and the development of his style 
and its illustration. In order to under- 
stand the strange and compelling work 
of Tamayo, a colorist who is fascinated 
as much by his experiments in formal 
statements as by ‘his highly-individual 
palette, more than cursory knowledge 
of his background is required, and this 
Goldwater presents in an _ interesting 
account. 

Born in 1899 in Oaxaca of Zapotec 
Indian parents, Tamayo received some 
art training at the San Carlos Academy 
but pursued independent studies in Me- 
xico City. The course of his study was 
more than usually determined by na- 
tional events and the associated renais- 
sance in Mexican art. In 1920 a change 
in government gave the important post 
of Minister of Education to a liberal 
lawyer and art patron, José Vasconce- 
los. Vasconcelos inaugurated a series of 
mural decorations, initiated archaelog- 
ical projects, started the tradition of 
government sponsorship of excavation 
and restoration of Pre-Columbian monu- 
ments and appointed the famed Dr. Atl 
to conduct a survey of popular living 
art. The following year, when Tamayo 
was only 22, Vasconcelos appointed 
him head of the Department of Ethno- 
graphic Drawings at the National Mu- 
seum of Archaeology. Tamayo’s studies 
in the museum as well as his teaching 
posts in the open-air public school 
classes, had a lasting influence. 

But if Tamayo’s development inevi- 
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tably owed much to the splendo: 
country’s ancient past, his style, j 
that of Mexican painters of ¢ 
ceding generation, was also in; 
20th century France and his 
in Matisse, Braque and Picasso, 
believing that the art world of 
City was both too small and tp 
mate, he accepted an offer to te 
the Dalton School in New York 
pattern of working, winters ip 
York, summers in Mexico, began,” 

All this is told by Goldwater y 
interesting and unpretentious 
lowed by analytical discussion 
mayo’s work, including a oter 
his fresco for the Smith Colle 
brary, painted in 1943. Referring 
middle 20s when the initial surge 
Mexican renascence was spent 
said: 

“Although the painting of 
itial period revealed some distir 
qualities, the preoccupation of its aut 
to produce, above all, art that wag 
ican, even though in appearance a 
led them to fall into the picture 
and be careless of the really pl 
problems. When I saw what wag: 
pening, and being convinced that 
painting should be Mexican in 
but without omitting the technical 
which was being neglected, I ¥ 
strongly against the established no 
and together with other colleagues, 
tiated a movement tending to ff 
to our painting its pure qualities” 

Thus Tamayo began. His style, 
that of all others, did not always] 
in even, logical progression but it 
remained consistent and persistentl} 
own. Wisely, the author has reff 
from making any sweeping sum 
of Tamayo’s achievement, for it ig 
too early to view his career with 
cient perspective; but Goldwater” 
presented a clear and thoughtful g 
of an important contemporary aft 
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Jewell on Rouault — 
“Georges Rouault” by Edward A 
Jewell. Introduction by Georges 
ault. 1947. New York: Hyperion 
tributed by Crown Publishers. HF 
with 41 reproductions, including | 
color. $5. j 
A new revised edition of the 1 
graph which first came out in 194 
is now out of print. Changes if 
reproductions, which now number 
more, include representation of 1 
recent work and a new layout. The 
by the late Edward Jewell remains 
same, of course, but Rouault has 
ten a carelessly-edited foreword for 
new edition. It is a rambling dise 
of many things including referent 
Rouault’s lawsuit against the 
heirs, complaints against the 1a 
opinions on art, artists and theit 
ploitation. ; 


Pennsylvania Fellowship Pri 


Prizes in the Fellowship Exh 
of the Pennsylvania Academy, oD 4 
through April 4, were awarded to 
Weiss for Waiting (May Audubon 
Oil Prize); to Norman Carton and? 
mas Meehan, who divided the H 
S. Morris Watercolor Prize. ang 
John Hoppe for Bears (Fellowship 
Medal Award). 


The Art Dig 








